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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue national solemnity of last Wednesday was observed in a 
manner creditable to the people of this country. From the as- 
pect of the towns, from the reports of the proceedings in the vari- 
ous churches,—and it is a modern press alone that could give us 
such a synoptical view as we now have,—we learn that an una- 
nimity prevailed in the language of the pastors, and in the de- 
meanour of the people, perhaps unparalleled in our recollection. 
In so vast a field there must be some diversity, but the striking 
characteristic of the pulpit discourses was the accordance of each 
with the general tone. Party feeling was altogether set aside. 
The preacher spoke for his church and for his country, and forgot 
those political distinctions which so rarely enter the pulpit with- 
out lowering it. Upon the whole, too, although the universal 
feeling found a strong expression, there was a very striking mo- 
deration, whether in judging the conduct of those whose laches 
may have exposed us to these frightful disasters, or even our bar- 
barian enemies. As we have said, there were differences of view. 
Here, a preacher would insist that the revolt in India must be 
regarded as undoubtedly a national chastisement inflicted for the 
national sins of pride and covetousness ; there, another would 
contend that there could be no judgment in a calamity visiting 
not England but India, scourging the natives even more 
than those who are now said to have offended. An- 
other popular preacher, who was curiously converted to a 
profitable exhibition for the day, while contending for national 
as contradistinguished from personal judgments, still scourged 
individual sins as aggravations of the national wrongdoing. 
Doctrinally, the preachers may be said to have declared the con- 
viction that the judgment has come upon us nationally, for that 
in India we had sanctioned the idolatry and vile practices of 
heathenism, while we neglected the Christianity that we might 
have fostered. But even this view was not urged with any 
bigoted application ; and the general tenour of the sermons was to 
inculcate a more conscientious diligence in the better government 
of our vast dependency. From the reports it would appear that 
the attendance at church was unusually large; and the collec- 
tions appear to have been liberal beyond custom, 














The public meetings which are held from time to time for 
various local purposes present an unusual difficulty in character- 
izing them: they are almost all alike. Among the speakers 
reported this week, we have Sir John Pakington, Mr. Robert 


Palmer, Mr. Baxter, Major Beresford, Mr. Ducane, and others : 
but whether they are Liberals, men in some degree independent | 


of party like Sir John Pakington, or party whippers-in like Mr. 
Beresford, the burden of their song is exactly the same—“ Sup- 
port the Government, for the sake of national unanimity against 
our enemies.” If the Liberal Mr. Baxter sings the tune coldly 
as compared with the Tory Beresford, the Ultra-Tory Mr. Ma- 
jendie, illustrious at Castle Hedingham, goes beyond all, and 
advocates the maintenance of Lord Palmerston in office as the 
great Conservative leader. 





Ireland continues to attract attention for some remains of do- 
mestie discord and excitement. Mr. Hanna has been most re- 
luctantly induced to be quiescent. The proclamation of Belfast 


plete, so that all quarters of the town are placed under the quiet- 
ing of law ; and all parties are to be equally restrained from in- 
flaming the country. The Presbyterians have been prevented 
from an incendiary form of that which might be commendable at 
other times—strect preaching. The Romanist Gun Clubs and 
other organizations are watched ; and now the Irish Government 
has grappled with the Orange Society—that representative of old 
English oppression in Ireland which keeps itself alive after its 
objects have become purely historical, as if on purpose to keep 
alive also the indigenous hostility of the people. The Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland has addressed a circular to every magis- 
trate, asking the assurance that he does not belong to an Orange 
Society, and intimating that his enrolment in that society will be 
incompatible with his enrolment in the commission of the peace. 
Lord Carlisle is firmly maintaining equal justice among the towns- 
folk; while the rural workers of Ireland are carrying on its 
real progress. As we see by the new report of the agricultural 
statistics of the island, the field of agriculture is expanding, and 
there begin to be some hopes of the crusade against ‘ weeds,” 
vegetable as well as moral. 





The meeting at Weimar, like that at Stuttgardt, has been fol- 
lowed by a cloud of reports, which obscure rather than elucidate 
its proceedings. Indeed, both meetings have been so elaborately 
explained that we understand them less than before. This is 
inevitable under the circumstances. The public knows compara- 
tively little either of the motives to the mectings or of what 
passed, and the greatest care has been taken to conceal the re- 
sults. It has, for example, been stated in a more positive and 
elaborate manner than before, that the meeting at Stuttgardt 
had none but personal motives; but the assurance is not met by 
belief. The report that the interview at Weimar was intended to 
bring about some better approximation between Russia and Aus- 
tria is probable ; but if the interview had been successful for its 
purpose, we no doubt should have had from Vienna, or from the 
Russian Court, some boastful announcement of the fact; and 
there is no such announcement. (Count Walewski is said to 
have issued a circular highly pacific in its tone; but the doen- 
ment itself has not transpired ; whence we may infer, first, that 
the French Government does not wish it to transpire, and se- 
condly, that although in a philological sense it is a consequence 
of the Stuttgardt meeting, it is not really a result. On the 
whole, then, we are justified in falling back upon the opinion 
which we expressed last week, that the political objects of 
the Imperial notabilities and their leading statesmen in 
these meetings have in no case been completely successful. If 
personal exchanges of courtesy are condueive to neighbourly feel- 
ing, and therefore to peace, so much the better. But an un- 
derstanding between the Five Powers has not been thoroughly 
established by the ‘“ confabulations.” And so far we must con- 
sider the peace of Europe, the independence of states, and the 
welfare of nations, to have failed in effecting a new policy of 
| insurance, 








The Ministerial fracas in Spain has at last assumed a more prac- 
| tical form, Narvaez having definitively resigned his post. The 
| information on the subject is reduced to a minimum; Spain at 
| present occupying so entirely unimportant a position in Europe 
| that there is little interest in collecting information. She has 

no press to tell us about herself, and the reliable accounts are 
almost limited to those diplomatic communications which are not 
made public except when they are extorted by Parliament. 
With a population incapable of asserting itself in the polities of 
| the country, the Government is left less to parties than to indi- 
viduals. Espartero was to a certain extent of too high a moral 
temper to assimilate himself to the general run of statesmen ; 
hence he had no close adherents. Narvaez is a type of the 
Spanish soldier; and, without any refined punctilios, he is per- 
| haps as honest a man as Madrid can turn up at the present day ; 
hence he has both the sympathy and the confidence of something 
like a political majority. An arbitrary man, with apparently 
narrow intelligence, he has encouraged the reaction of arbitrary 
| principles; he has consequently had some support from the 


under the Crime and Outrage Act has been rendered more com- | Absolutist party, and has decidedly fallen in with the projects of 


(Latest Eprrron.] 
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the Court. Recently, it would appear, the Court has varied its 
ineffable amusements by dabbling in intrigues to fegain a 
larger share of administrative power; and here Narvaez, who 
has personal pride if not political principles, takes his stand. 
He resigns his place; of course believing that his doing so will 
plunge the Court in difficulty, and avenge him while making his 
use once more appreciated. The latest reports represent the 
Court as endeavouring to overcome his ill-humour, and to per- 
suade him to remain in office, though with new colleagues. The 
niceties of the crisis, which has lasted so long, are unintelligible 
to English readers, and are most likely not worth being under- 
stood if we had the means. : 





The raising of the rate of discount by the Bank of England is 


- said perhaps in her heart, “I shall see ne sorrow’? But now all is changed. 

The other nations of Europe. are at peaee, while*sorrow and anguish has 
taken hold of us in England. We are now, as:then, a spectacle to the 
world; but the nations we them pitied are now pityimg us, or, it may be 
speculating on that downfall that would not come, and saying in their 
hearts, ** Now is she laid waste.” He urged his hearers to take good heed 
that they do not defy God’s chastenings, like the savages who hurled their 
javelins and shot their arrows ina spirit of defiance against the thunder 
and lightning. He enlarged upon one “accursed thing” in our relations 
with India—the opium traffic; and trusted that the Christian conscience of 
England weuld be roused to declare that this unhallowed traffic should 
cease, (Text, Lamentations iii. 40, 41.) : 

St. Margaret's, Westminster. Mr. Cureton, the Rector, deprecated the pro« 
sumption that would call the calamities in India a Divine punishment for 
our misrule. ‘* With all its faults, the British rule in India has conferred 
greater benefits upon that country than it ever enjoyed before. ‘This is 
evinced by the sympathy felt and acknowledged by the veople at large for 
the British Government. Irrespective of any other Beret os. oe it is the 
duty of the British nation to quell the rebellion, in order to saye the quiet 





a substantial indication marking the degree to which commercial 
disturbance has gone, less in this country than in those with | 
which we are most closely connected. The advance is to 6 | 
per cent ; but already at Hamburg the rate had been raised to | 
the unusual height of 74 per cent; and if the Bank of France has 
hitherto been adhering to a lower rate, it has been in obedience | 
to the policy of putting the best face on matters at any price. 
For it is an unconcealable fact that the establishment has been 
compelled to acquire the means of keeping up its cash-payments 
and its advances at the lower rate by many contrivances,—by 
replenishing its coffers with gold at extravagant prices ; and pro- 
bably also by declining accommodation in a quiet manner, with- 
out allowing the application or the refusal to be known. It is 
now quite certain that commercial men in France are under a 
very serious pressure, which is aggravated rather than relieved by 
the many stratagems employed to keep up prices in the market. 
This condition of France and of Germany—for the capitalists of 
the whole range of Europe thus described have been for some 
time playing into each other’s hands—has produced a more seri- 
ous effect upon the course of commerce than even the suspension 
of much of our trade with India, or the partial suspension of our 
cotton trade in consequence of the short crop from America. In 
America also there isa fresh panic in sequel to the disturbance in 
the railway market, but more extensive, and apparently more 
serious, since it unquestionably involves sound traders as well as 
mere speculators. The worst and most obvious incident of this 
commercial panic is the stoppage of several banks, from Boston to 
Baltimore, including Philadelphia and New York, with a proba- 
bility that the embarrassment will extend yet further. The 
Canadians are calculating that the result of over-speculation in 
New York may assist in restoring Canadian produce to the 
Colonial and British channels. 


Che Aletrapalis. 











Wednesday, appointed for a day of national fast, humiliation, and 
prayer, was kept in the Metropolis with great outward solemnity. All 

usiness was suspended. The churches were well filled, and the streets 
were quict. Rain fell heavily from noon till night, and prevented any- 
thing like recreation out of doors, It is remarked that even in the lower 
quarters of the town there was more quict than on many Sundays. 

The discourses delivered at the various places of worship had much in 
common. The preachers enforced the doctrine of God's judgments upon 
nations for their sins. Many traced the calamities in India to the com- 
promising spirit of the Indian Government, which had led them to pay 
respect to the Native superstitions, and to discourage the spread of Chris- 
tianity—nay, to ignore Christianity itself. Some drew a practical lesson 
from the revolt, and insisted that each individual was responsible, the 
sins of each making up the aggregate wickedness of the nation which 
had called down the wrath of God. Most of them deprecated the rin- 
dictive punishment of the mutineers—any retaliation, any revenge; but 
all who touched on this subject called for stern justice. In many 
churches ‘* dead marches” formed an imposing part of the ceremonial. 

The daily journals have reported most of the sermons, and some at 
great length. Our space will not permit us to imitate them. A selee- | 
tion has been made, embracing brief notices of the discourses delivered 
at the principal churches, or by “ representative’? men, or those in | 
which there were peculiarly salient points. 

St. Paul's Cathedral. The Lord Mayor attended privately in the morn- 
ing; in the evening he came in state with the Corporation. The preachers 
were the Reverend B. M. Cowie, a Minor Canon, in the morning; and the 
Reverend Canon Dale in the evening. Mr. Cowie, in his discourse, said 
our foremost sin in India was that we had not spread Christianity among | 
the infidel and heathen. The sincerity of our prayers would be tested by 
our actions. We should rise as one man to stem the flood of wickedness, 
cruelty, rebellion, and treason. Our soldiers will go forth to war as the 
subjects and servants of God. But we must punish the barbarians, not 
imitate their atrocities. ‘* Let there be no private, vindictive retaliation, 
but deliberate sentence of death on all murderers and traitors.” (Text, 
1 Samuel, chapter xvii. verse 47.) Mr. Dale called upon his hearers to 
acknowledge the judgment of God, to do their utmost to abate the disaster, 
to make it profitable to their own souls, seeing that their sins may have 
drawn down this terrible visitation ; and to aid liberally in providing for 
the sufferers. (Text, Isaiah xxvi. 7.) 

Westminster Abbey. Dean Trench showed how nations, like individuals, 
are corrupted by prosperity ; and how calamity is needed to remind them of 
their sins; and he drew an instructive contrast. They all remembered | 
how, nine . r ten years since, it fared with England, when the storm of wild | 
revolution swept over Europe—when thrones of a thousand years came top- 
pling down, and the fair capitals of Europe fell into the hands of brutal and | 
violent men. They remembered how England sat unshaken and unmoved 
—her temple of freedom safe and unviolated—how she sat as a Queen, and 


| profits at the cost of a subject people.” 


and peaceful inhabitants of India from the dreadful miseries and atrocities 
which they would inevitably suffer if they were delivered to the absolute 
control of the rebel soldiers, who have shown their real character by the 
dreadful and horrid crimes which they have committed. Still he would 
plead merey even for them, and would altogether deprecate any motive or 
feeling of revenge, which ought not to subsist in a Christian heart, and 
which ought to be expunged from a Christian vocabulary. If God grant 
success to the British army—a result which can hardly be doubted—it wil] 
be the duty of the Christian governors of India to bring the Christian 
religion practically in a more prominent and attractive manner before the 
native Pagans.”” (Text, Isaiah lviii. 6 to 9.) 

St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge. Mr. Liddell drew a distinction between na- 
tional and individual sins. The present is not a personal buta national 
chastisement, inflicted for national sins. The Government in India has 
been in accordance with and initiated by the national mind at home. 
Whence had arisen that restless love of conquest, that frequent dethrone- 
ment of native rulers, and annexation of one province after another to our 
gigantic dominions ? It was the result of our pride and covetousness, 
which, deny it as they would, are the erying sins of the British people. In 
this instance it seems that our sins have been our punishment. For what 
lands have been the scene of the direst outrages yet committed against our 
countrymen >? The very lands of which we have most recently taken for- 
cible possession. What people, on the other hand, have been our most 
stedfast allies? Those Sikhs who some years back assailed us first in an 
unprovoked way, and were afterwards conquered in fair fight in that dee 
fensive warfare, and have since been treated by us with justice and kind- 
ness. But we are proud as well as covetous—proud of ourselves and of 
nearly everything belonging to us. The only thing we have not been proud 
of is our religion. We have cared much for our vast possessions, for our 
revenue, and for the fortunes (as they are called) which our kindred have 
made in that land of wealth and luxury; and we have cared, again, for our 
glory, for the dazzling feats of generals and the determined courage of our 
men ; but we have not cared for the glory of God and the souls of those we 
have conquered. We have left our religion to take care of itself. Our na- 
tion has evinced no parental character towards the innumerable children 
of her forcible adoption in India, Little have we done to promote the glory 
of God in the acquisition of that vast and populous region. We have held 
it for ourselves, not for Him. Of the enormous revenue derived from our 
Eastern possessions, what proportion has been sanctified for the service 
of God and the maintenance of adequate Christian missions to evangelize 
these benighted multitudes ? Next to nothing. From motives of worldly 
»olicy we have truckled to many of their worst superstitions. We have 
one timorous and time-serving, and have failed to exhibit our own religion 
in such an aspect as to gain their respect and affection. (Text, Daniel 
ix. 7.) 

St. Stephen's, Walbrook. Were the Rector, Dr. Croly, preached a sermon 
mainly in defence of the East India Company, and in opposition to the po- 
licy of annexation. (Text, Psalm Ixxix. 8,9.) 

St. Matthew, Friday Street. Mr. Sparrow Simpson described the 
Gospel as the only medicine for India’s deadly sickness. ‘* We must build 
our churches there as well as our factories, send out our missionaries as 
well as our collectors of revenue ; not only our brave soldiers, but that valiant 
army whose only weapon is the sword of the spirit ; not only our nobles and 
merchant princes, but our bishops, priests, and deacons. Christ said, bap- 
tize all nations; man says, conquer all nations. The Apostle said, we seek 
not yours, but you ; man says, we seek your land, your wealth, but not your 
souls. It is hardly surprising that in the first burst of indignation men 
should talk of revenge rather than of justice, but calmer thought will bring 
the remembrance of Christian duty. The noblest revenge is to deliver from 
the chain of error those who have so long been bound by Satan—to render 
blessing for cursing.”” (Text, Daniel x. 18, 19.) 

St. Philip's, Regent Street. Mr. Bellew regarded the revolt in its bear- 
ing upon individuals and the nation. In his peroration he said—**I look 
for the proper recognition of Christianity; for the earnest development of 


| all the resources of so great an empire; for measures calculated to elevate 


those millions of people in the scale of civilization. I look for a determined 
and resolute administration in that land dedicated to the progress and bene- 
fit of the people themselves, look for India being recognized as a theatre 
for the exercise of practical Christianity, of political justice, and of British 
jhilanthropy. I look fer a policy the first principle of which will be the 
Penefit of India, in contradistinction to the narrow selfishness of English 
(Text, Jeremiah i. 22 to 25.) 

St. Matthew's, Oakley Square. In the course of his sermon, Mr. Phillips, 
enforcing the duty of evangelizing India, told an appropriate ancedote. 
‘* When it was proposed at first to propagate the Gospel in India, a ery Was 
raised by interested men that any attempt to Christianize the people would 
be attended with civil commotion and tumult. Characteristic and pertinent 
was the reply of the great Duke of Wellington to a chaplain in the service. 
When the latter asked him what was the use of preaching the Gospel to the 
heathen, the Duke replied, ‘What are your marching-orders * Are they 
not, Go ye into all the world and preach the Gospel to every creature: Ts 
not this a duty incumbent on every Christian people ?’”” (Text, J remiah 
xxiv. 7 to 9.) ; a 

St. George the Martyr, Southwark. Mr. Cadman enforced views similar 
to those of Mr. Phillips, and pointed to a fact, not heretofore conspi« uously 
brought forth. He feared that we have not acknowl dged God in India as 
a Christian nation ought: we ought to grant to India perfect toleration, 
but we ought not to be ashamed of nationally confessing our own faith before 
the natives. We might thankfully acknowledge the good that the cong A 
ment has done there; yet it must not be forgotten that the Sepoys, the 
originators of the mutiny, have been more than any others shut up from 
all contact with our missionaries. The sad confession of the Sepoy who was 
converted at Meerut some years ago, on his being dismissed from the pom A 
in consequence of his change of religion, that ‘* You will allow me to serve 
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your -.. but not your God,” isa melancholy illustration of the state- 
ment. (Text, Daniel iv. 27.) ? 

Scotch National Church, Covent Garden. Vr, Cumming treated the re- 
volt as an introduction to great a But he was emphatic in urging 
the punishment of the revolters. ’ : are not demanding vengeance ; but 
just and due retribution is merey as weil as duty. We invoke not the sword 
ate incle Hindoo or Mahometan woman or child; but is it unjust to 
against a single Hin s od = wm: tee nelinachier 

uire that every Sepoy found arme against our Queen and her authority 
in India should meet the traitor's and the murderer’s doom? This is not 
mere justice to the guilty—it is merey to the rest of the empire. Here the 
highest political expediency and the purest justice are one. It is our duty, 
and I am sure it is our instinctive impulse, to pray as with one heart and 
yoice that God, who is near to every acre of India as of England, would be 
pleased, in great mercy, to spread His protecting shield over our country- 
men and their wives and children, now ex to savage and relentless 
proscription. May every attribute of our Father enclose them, as the moun- 
tains are round Jerusalem! may He, by His mighty power, paralyze every 
arm lifted up to smite the innocent! may He give courage and confidence 
to Havelock and his gallant Highlanders, and to the fugitive and the cap- 
tive counsel and safety! May their cry be heard! Let it enter into the 
ears of the Lord of Hosts, and draw down His gracious and mighty pre- 
sence! Spare them, good Lord! spare Thy people and save Thy heritage, 
we beseech Thee! .... As to the causes of this terrible outbreak, I be- 
lieve they are not owing to the crimes or the avarice or the misgovernment 
—and we cannot shut our eyes to the grievous sins—of our country in 
India; the causes are deeper far. It is the maturity of deep-seated and 
long-ripening elements. The Mussulman and the Brahmin have seen light 
breaking in every day, and dissipating their respective superstitions ; and 
all kinds of knowledge, secular and sacred, have equally the effect : dread- 
ing the ebb of the tide of their deluded victims, and the loss of their own 

wer, they have got up pretended reasons for combining the masses against 

hristians in India.”’ (Text, Genesis xlii. 36.) 

The Crystal Palace. A novelty in the keeping of the day of humiliation 
was public worship at the Crystal Palace, with Mr. Spurgeon for minister. 
The transept, set apart for the purpose, the orchestra, and the adjacent gal- 
leries were filled by upwards of 23,000 persons, forming a respectful and at- 
tentive congregation. Mr. Spurgeon’s discourse was full of effective passages. 
Whatever, he said, might be the case with regard to the inhabitants of India 
generally, the Sepoys had voluntarily taken oaths of fealty to her Majesty, 
and they had no cause to find fault, for they were always petted, always 
dandled on the knee of favouritism. Yet what crimes had these men com- 
mitted! He would not detail their acts of debauchery, bloodshed, and worse 
than bestiality. That tongue would not venture to utter what they had 
dared to do ; the assembly would rise from their seats and hiss him from the 

lace he occupied if he but hinted at some of the things which had been 
San, not in secret, but in the open streets of Indian cities. Here, then, are 
rebels to be executed. The necessity of executing them is in itself to be re- 
rded as a serious affliction to the nation, but Heaven and earth demand 
a. He was no soldier, and he loved not war. He did not, indeed, 
slieve that this is a war in the proper sense of the term; we are not fight- 
ing with enemies; our troops are going forth against murderers, against men 
who by murder and unmentionable sins have incurred the punishment of 
death. Asthe arrest of a murderer by the authority of law is not war, so the 
arrest and utter destruction of the Indian Sepoys is not war ; it is simply a 
unishment that earth demands, and he believed God sanctions. ... . 
he sins of the Government of India have been black and deep ; and he 
who heard the shriek of tortured natives and the solemn cursing of dethroned 
princes might have prophesied that it would not be long before God would 
unsheath the sword to avenge the oppressed. As regards the Sepoys them- 
selves, their conduct admits of no apology. Had it been the Indien nation 
that had revolted, though he should have prayed that they might be brought 
under the rule of England again for the sake of civilization, he would not 
have preached a crusade against them, lest they should fight against patriots. 
** As to the religions of the Hindoos, we never ought to have tolerated them 
at all. I believe myself entitled to my religion; but if my religion con- 
sisted of bestiality, infanticide, and murder, I should have no right to it 
though I might be prepared to be hanged for it. The religions of the 
Hindoos are nothing more nor less than a mass of the rankest filth that 
imagination can conceive. The gods they worship are not entitled to the 
least atom of respect. Had they given a decent p Rcorhon to their deities, 
we might have tolerated their idolatry ; but when their religion necessitates 
everything that is evil, not religion merely, but morality requires that it 
should be put down.” (‘l'ext, Micah vi. 9.) 

French Church, St. Martin’s-le-Grand. M. Daugars, the minister, 
moralized the mutiny, bringing home to us its evils as the fruit of our na- 
tional sins. First, our pride. At the head of all other nations, by her 
commerce, her inventions, her moral and political influence, as well as 
by the intelligence, stability, aud courage of her people—England too often 
forgets to give God the glory; and her pride has reached to the very 
heavens. Second, the English Government has sacrificed Christianity xt 
the shrine of worldly wisdom, They conquered India for themselves, 
and not for God. It is useless to say that the nation could not help 
the acts of the Government, for in this country the nation is the Go- 
vernment, and responsible for its acts. Just to look at our rule for 
the last twenty years, would show plainly enough that the principles 
of truth and righteousness and justice, as revealed in the Word of 
God, have been utterly set aside ; and we have reaped the fruits. We have 
sown civilization only ; and we reap civilization in the increased skill and 
power exerted against us. We have sown the wind, and we reap the whirl- 
wind. Third, in the universal thirst of England for wealth. The chief 
aim of Englishmen is self-aggrandizement: to get money, to rise in the 
social seale, to make haste to be rich, and then take their ease and enjoy it 
in gratifying the ‘lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye, and the pride of 
life.” This is legibly written on the very countenances of the busy deni- 
zens of our crowded city. This has led to a spirit of caste which has even 
found its way among Christians. See a wealthy Christian meet a poor one— 
mark his freezing, patronizing air; and remember that caste in England is 
us directly opposed to the Word of God as caste in India. For these three 
general causes the wrath of God had visited us. (Text, Habbakuk iii. 2.) 

In all the churches and chapels there were collections in aid of the 
Indian Relief Fund. In some, large sums were collected. The proceed- 
ings at the Crystal Palace brought 475/. to the fund, to which the Com- 
pany added 2007. 





The proceedings in bankruptcy against Mr. Townsend have been an- 





| appear at the next sessions of the C 


A meeting of the shareholders of the Surrey Gardens Company was held 
on Monday, and was of very long duration. The meeting was called to re- 
move the Directors. But the Directors tendered a report, and Mr. Coppock 
spoke in their defence. According to the report, 25,000/. would cover all 
real demands. If the simple-contract creditors would agree to accept pre- 
ferential charges upon the property of the Company for their debts, there 
could be no difficulty in arranging for the future. If they refuse to do so, 
the mortgagees would compel a sale, and the creditors be left to the probable 
surplus. The Directors advise the shareholders no longer to be managers of 
musical entertainments. They advise them to let their property for an 
annual rental, and state that the amount which may be obtained for the 
Royal Surrey Gardens will give an ample sum to pay interest and dividend 
for the shareholders, with a surplus fund to liquidate mortgages and debts. 
In opposition to the conveners of the meeting, a resolution was moved by 
Mr. Coppock, approving of the report, and commending the conduct of the 
Directors. This motion failed. Another motion, for the removal of the 
Directors, was then made. Anamendment was proposed—that a committee 


| of shareholders be appointed to investigate the position of the Company and 


report to an adjourned meeting. The amendment was carried by a large 
majority ; the committee was appointed, and the meeting adjourned. 

After hearing further evidence on Saturday and Monday, in the case of 
Thomas Plant Rose, the Lord Mayor determined to send him for trial at the 
Central Criminal Court. Mr. Lewis did not cross-examine Sir Robert Car- 
den, and therefore we have not his explanation. At present the matter is 
in a very unsatisfactory state, and it is impossible to say that all parties are 
not in the wreng. Rose was bound over in his own reeognizances in 402. to 
ntral Criminal Court, 

A very shocking murder has been committed at Islington. One Davis, a 
drunken shoemaker, in a fit of unfounded jealousy, cut his wife's throat. 
She staggered into the street and died. The murderer has been committed 
for trial by the Clerkenwell Magistrate. On leaving the dock, Davis begged, 
with tearful eyes, to be allowed to see his ‘dear child.’’ His request was 


granted. 

A singular charge was preferred before the Bow Street Magistrate on 
Monday—forging a signature to 2 telegraphic message. ‘* Elizabeth Far- 
rel, otherwise Mrs. Billings,” a ladylike person, was the defendant. A 
telegraphic message was sent to Yarmouth to Mr. Billings, a surgeon ; itran 
thus—** Return by first train; your mother is dangerously ill”; and the 
paper was signed, by the aceused, * El, Leach.” Mrs. Emily Leach is Mr. 
Billings’s sister; the mother was not ill. The accused had lived with Mr. 
Billings as his wife; he had deserted her; and she appears to have sent the 
message to surprise him into an interview, Myr, Sleigh, for the defence, 
urged that no punishable offence lad been committed —there was no felo- 
nious object, no intent to defraud, by the alleged forgery. Mr. Jardine was 
obliged to assent to this view of the law; and he liberated the accused after 


he had re} 
] 





reved her. 


Pravincial. 

From the accounts which have come to hand, it appears that the fast 
day was kept as soberly and unanimously in the provinces as in London ; 
that the discourses in the churches were as fervent and serious; and that 
the collections in aid of the sufferers in India were very considerable. 

The annual show of the Worcestershire Agricultural Society was held 
at Worcester on Saturday. There was “an unequalled display of 
stock,” ‘the best ever shown in the county.” At the dinner, the 
Honourable Frederick Lygon M.I’. took the chair ; among the guests 
were four other Members of the Commons—Sir John Pakington, Siz 
Thomas Winnington. Lord Elmley, and Mr. Foley. Here as every- 
where else, India was the absorbing topic, and Sir John Pakington 
gave it the fullest handling. He said that he had already sugyested, 
with the consent of the Lord-Licutenant, that a county meeting should 
be held to consider how they could best show their sympathy for their 
countrymen in India; and next to adopt an address to the Queen, to 
assure her that they appreciate the gravity of the crisis and would give 
her their best support. 

He must confess that he felt, very anxious that England should speak out 
in this crisis of her history. ‘They could not at that moment commit a 
greater folly than to shut their eyes to the magnitude of the crisis, THe 
thought that the greatest fault that the Government had committed—and 
here he spoke of the Government of India rather than of her Majesty’ 
Ministers in this country—he thought that the greatest error that the 
Government had committed had been in underrating the magnitude of the 
rebellion, and in speaking of it as ouly a military mutiny and a passing 
outbreak which would speedily be subdued. They might depend on it this 


is nota mere passing military mutiny Ife believed that, instead of its 
being a mere military mutiny, it is a deeply-organized, long-matured con- 
spiracy, with the object of exterminating the English from India. In this 
aspect they ought to view it, and in viewing it in this aspect is our 
greatest safety. Sir John’s advice to the country was, don’t underrate 
the danger, but meet it in the spirit of Englishmen determined to sub- 
due it. Let it not be supposed that in using this language he felt any- 
thing like an approach to despondency or despair, On the contrary, lv 
would say, and with sincerity, that the view which he took of the 
state of affairs—gloomy and anxious as he admitted it to be—was a sanguit 

feeling of ultimate success. ‘There is one fact which they would all hays 
observed in connexion with this rebellion. It is clear to demonstration 
that the relative superiority, man to man, of the European over t Hin- 
doo is now as great as it was when the great Clive won the battle of Plassey. 


It is extraordinary that it should be so when-it is considered that the sei- 
diers against whom Europeans have now to contend are the soldiers who 





they had trained up themselves, But it is the faet that the superiori 
of the European over the Hindoo is as great now as ever it was; and wh 
the reinforcements from England have landed in India and marched to the 


assistance of our army there, he sanguinely hoped that the authority of th 
Queen of England would soon be reéstablished. There is another faet 
which he grounded a strong hope, and he formed it on a private letter 
ceived a few days since from the Governor of Ceylon. Sir Henry Wa 
said we had great reason to be thankful that the matter was not worse thar 
it is. The Governor of Ceylon wrote that we in England had hardly ye 


On 


| full conception of the danger which we have eseaped, for that India ha 


| been saved by the premature outbreak at Meerut. 
j ] 


nulled. He has been saved by the exertions and purses of his consti- | 


tuents, who subscribed a fund to pay the claims of his more pressing 
creditors. He has again met his constituents at Greenwich, and has 
thanked them for the confidence reposed in him. 

Camberwell “* Green” is to be restored to a condition which will ren- 
der its name appropriate: a number of gentlemen have subscribed to 
purchase the ground of the lord of the manor, and it is to be converted 


into a little pleasure-ground, the property of the parish. 


In another fortnigit, 
had not that outbreak taken place, there would have been a simultancous 
massacre of all the Europeans in India. Sir John’s correspondent used this 
remarkable expression that ‘‘ he verily believed there would not have be 

an European left to tell the tale.”” We were saved that danger by the pre- 
mature outbreak at Meerut. This, then, he would say is the time fo: 
Englishmen to prove their loyalty, and at all events to support the Throne ; 
and, this done, he believed the triumphant result would be to reéstablish 
our dominion in India. Justice must be vindicated, crime must be 
punished, the power of England must be asserted, and the horrible deeds 
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committed must be treated as they deserve. English feeling would demand 
that, and it ought to be done; but let it be done in no vindictive spirit. 
Let justice be tempered with mercy, When the matter is dealt with after 
the victory, bear in mind that our own hands are not clean. India has not 
been governed as it ought. Only on the preceding day he had submitted 
to the astonished eyes of a large party in a country-house, official proof that 
in collecting the revenues in India there had been practised in the name of 
England—he would not say by the authority, but he feared not without 
the knowledge of Englishmen, tortures little less horrible than those 
which we now deplore. This must be borne in mind in the day of reck- 
oning; and in dealing with this question, bear in mind these two great 
cardinal objects,—first, that as a great nation we must reéstablish the au- 
thority of the Sovereign in India; and secondly, that when that authority 
is reéstablished, India must be better governed. We must take care that 
our past errors are corrected, and our great mission so fulfilled that we 
may not only reap the benefit in the government of that great empire, but 
so do it as to promote the happiness, the welfare, and the ultimate civili- 
zation of that vast portion of the human race intrusted to our care. 

Sir John’s statements were listencd to with great attention, and inter- 
rupted by frequent marks of sympathy and approval. 

The annual meeting of the Hinckfield Agricultural Association—that 
festival of the North Essex Conservatives at Castle Hedingham—was 
kept on Tuesday. Mr. Olney occupied the chair; the Reverend Mr. 
Majendie, | * Beresford, Mr. Ducane, and Mr. Miller, were the chief 

ests. Mr. Majendie, in speaking after dinner, contended that Lord 

almerston is the Conservative clement in the present Ministry, and that 
he deserved support on that ground. But India is the great question of 
the day ; and whether the Ministry be Coalition, Whig, or Conservative, 
it will receive from the people all the support needed to mect the emer- 
gency. Major Beresford enlarged on the necessity of destroying Delhi— 

It has been polluted ; it should be burnt with fire and razed to the ground. 
We have many examples in Holy Writ to justify such a course. The cities 
of Sodom and Gomorrah, where crimes of a kindred nature were committed, 
were destroyed by fire from heaven. Nineveh and Babylon also, the two 
greatest cities of the East, were warned of their destruction. Nineveh was 
not destroyed by fire, but by the hand of man—by Nebuchadnezzar, who 
destroyed it, not by his own power, but by the power conferred upon him 
by the Almighty, who made him an instrument of vengeance in his hands. 
So, too, Babylon was destroyed by Cyrus. They were destroyed for their 
crimes; and so should it be with Delhi and Cawnpore. It is nothing but 
mawkish sentimentality to talk of sparing the polluted places. . . . . Her 
Majesty’s Ministers deserve and ought to receive in the present emergency 
the support of every patriotic Conservative. At the commencement of the 
mutiny the Ministry were beset with many difficulties. The suddenness of 
the outbreak, the remissness to some extent of the Executive in India, and 
the distance of the scene of war, all operated to the disadvantage of the Go- 
vernment; but their greatest difficulty was to be traced to the recent and 
most unwise reduction of our military establishment. That reduction, 
although carried out by Lord Palmerston, was, Major Beresford believed, 
agreed to against his desires and convictions, and was in direct opposition to 
his views as a statesman, and to the system which, as an able War Minister 
and as an earnest defender of the honour of England, he has always advo- 
cated. Lord Palmerston saw the danger, but yielded to the storm, and 
saved his position. Major Beresford said, it was not to be supposed that he 
could give his support to a Whig Government, even when led = Lord Pal- 
merston; but he would be no party to hampering a Government which is 
doing everything in its power to maintain the honour of the country; he 


would be no party to acquiring political eapital at the expense of the for- | , i , ’ D 
used as the wadding ef the fire-arms with which deceased was shot. They 


tunes of his country. 

Mr. Miller said that armies may conquer a country, but they cannot 
maintain it in peace ;: nothing can establish permanent peace in India but 
the introduction of religion. 

The Royal East Berks Agricultural Association held its annual meet- 
ing this year on Tuesday last, at Maidenhead. The speeches at the din- 
ner which succeeded the show were chiefly noticeable for two things,—a 
very British speech from M. Van de Weyer, the Belgian Minister, 
apropos of India, in proposing the ‘“ Army and Navy”; and the decla- 


ration of Mr. Robert Palmer, one of the County Members, that there can | 


be but one feeling in the mind of every person who glories in the name | ! 
ae Se ‘ | cap. Upon the floor of the chamber I found a ogee of shot and another 


of Englishman—namely, to join heart and hand with the Minister of the 
Crown, whoever he may be, in a determination to put an end as speedily 
as — to such a state of circumstances as those described as existing 
in India. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury met a large body of the clergy in Can- 
terbury Cathedral on Monday, and addressed them on matters pertaining 
to the Church. Two of his more general topics were the Divorce Act 
and the Church-rate question. 

There were portions of the Divorce Act, he said, in which he could never 
concur ; and he rejoiced that so many of the clergy had agreed in protesting 
against the liberty granted to divorced persons to claim again the rites of 
the marriage office. He believed, however, that persons under such cir- 
cumstances would not be anxious to present themselves at church, particu- 
larly as there had been provided for them a legal resource of which they 
could without difficulty avail themselves. Adverting to the Church-rate 
question, his Grace remarked that it was in statu quo,—a circumstance not 
much to be regretted, as it had given time for an inquiry which could not 
fuil to be highly beneficial, since it had tended to show in how small a pro- 
portion of parishes—only five in a hundred—there was any opposition to 
Church-rates. It would therefore be no less unjust than unreasonable to 
abolish the impost upon the request of so small a number of persons. Ife, 
however, advised that in all cases where it is imposed, the object of the rate 
should be plainly stated, and that nothing should be charged upon it but 
things which are absolutely required for the services of the church and the 
sustentation of the fabric. In large parishes, however, there are instances 
in which portions have been separated and formed into independent ecele- 
siastical districts, having their own district churches. As they derive no 
special advantages, they ought to be exempt from all except perhaps a 
very small portion of the rate, to which the mother church should be en- 
titled, as a tribute towards the religion of the country, with which property 
has been charged from time immemorial. The subject will undergo further 
consideration, and he hoped it would be settled with advantage to all classes 
of the community. 

While Dr. Sumner congratulated his hearers on the absence of dis- 
tressing perversions, and on the founding of nineteen new sees since 

1840, he remarked with pain that questions concerning the Divine inspi- 
ration of the Scriptures have been raised in influential quarters, and that 
the introduction of railways has led to the demoralization of the working 
classes and the desecration of the Lord's Day. 

The members of the Hants and Wilts Educational Society held their 
annual conference on Monday, in the Town Hall of Basingstoke. The 








chairman selected was the Dean of Salisbury; and among those 
were the Bishop of Salisbury, Canon Woodroite, the Earl of Goleum, 
Mr. Sclater and Mr. Beach, two of the Hampshire Members, and Dr. 
Booth from the Society of Arts. After enlarging on the benefits con. 
ferred by Hampshire on public education, the Dean pointed to the im- 
provement of elementary education as the great desideratum. The 
day-school should be adapted to the circumstances and condition of the 
people. The system of instruction adopted should bear directly on the 
trading and agricultural. pursuits of the locality ; and industrial work 
yielding wages should be combined as much as ible with school 
teaching. To effect this will be very difficult. The mode of doing it 
which found favour with the Dean was some modification of the 
“half-time system,” introduecd by degrees, and shown to be practi 
cal. This topic was discussed by the Conference ; and many clergymen 
seemed to think that the half-time system, as established in the manu- 
facturing districts, might be applied to the rural districts. The Earl of 
Carnarvon took a less sanguine view, and enlarged on the obstacles to 
the adoption of any such plan. He thought that the real remedy, as far 
as any remedy can be found for the evil of non-attendance at school on 
the part of the children of the poor, lies in “a succession of small suc- 
cesses, such as night-schools, book-hawking societies, and supervision by 
the clergy.” 

The members dined together after the conference; and then attended 
a lecture on the “later history of the county of Hants,” delivered at the 
Institution by Lord Carnarvon. 





The inquest at Bramall on the old farmer, at first supposed to have been 
killed by burglars, has ended in a verdict against James Henderson, the 
eldest son. The servants employed at the farm, who slept in the house, 
gave evidence casting suspicion on James. The door of the father’s room 
was closed. When James entered it he merely exclaimed that the old man 
had been killed. No search was made, but the room was speedily vacated. 
Shortly afterwards, James got some papers from his room, and carefully 
burnt them. Mr, Andrews, Superintendent of Police, gave important tes- 
timony. After the police had made some investigation, ‘‘ James pointed out a 
pane of glass on the landing that had been broken by his having shot at a 
man he had seen standing on the stairs. I said, ‘ Did you think you hit 
him?’ He said, ‘ Yes, for he uttered an exclamation as if he was hurt.’ I 
examined the landing where the man was said to have been standing, but 
could find no traces of blood. We then went to the next landing to James’s 
room; and at my request he got the double-barrelled gun and showed me 
the position in which ne stood when he fired. I asked what was the very 
first thing he heard; and he said, the report of fire-arms in his father’s 
room; upon which, he said, he jumped out of bed, seized a gun that was 
against the drawers, opened his bedroom-door, and, seeing the outline of a 
man against the window on the landing, he immediately fired at him. I 
said, ‘Did you not call out before you fired, because it might have been 
your brother or some one of the family?’ He said, ‘ No, I did not.’ I 
asked what next took place; and he said he could see a light from his 
father’s room, but the moment he fired it was extinguished, and two men 
rushed out down the stairs, and he believed from the noises there were two or 
three persons more outside the house. He said the feet of all the men were 
muftied.’”’” The deceased appeared to have been shot dead while sleeping. No- 
thing was disturbed in hisroom ; there were no signs of burglars having been 
there. ‘I madea search of the bedclothes, and picked up about twelve pieces 
of paper on the body and bed and side of the bed, which appeared to have been 


are blackened with powder and singed. They are now produced in the state 
in which I found them. They were in places where they might be ex- 
pected to be found if a gun had om discharged at the deceased, at or near 
the foot of the bed. I also produce two teeth found there. I then made a 
minute search upon the stairs where James had said the man stood that he 
fired at. I was assisted in this search by Sergeant Hammond; and we 
picked up a number of pellets that had been flattened with the discharge 
against the wall, and Sergeant Hammond picked up what appears to have 
been the wadding of the gun, and handed it to me. I afterwards found in 
the prisoner’s bedroom two pellets. Mr. Little, the deputy chief constable, 
was then assisting me. He found the piece of paper produced, and a spent 


spent cap. ‘These I produce. Twelve of the shot or pellets, aud twelve of 
the flattened pellets found on the stairs, I delivered to Mr. Jobn Graham, 
and saw him compare them with pellets he had in his possession, (taken 
from the body of deceased,) and weigh them together, twelve of each; and 
they were precisely the same weight. In the dressingroom-table I found a 
number of publications called Zhe Cottage Girl, or the Marriage Day. 
A portion of one of these I now produce. The pages are 1185, 1186, 1199, 
and 1200. On one of the pieces of wad taken from deceased's bedroom were 


| the corners of pages 1197 and 1198, the fourth figure being torn off. There 


is letterpress also on the piece of paper. I produce a perfect number of the 
same publication commencing with page 1185, and concluding with 1200, 
which has been since purchased. It contains the whole of page 1198; an 
on comparing the pieces of paper, I found in deceased’s room with this per- 
fect copy of the work, I find many of the same words on each; and on com- 
paring the wadding found on the stairs, and the piece of the paper found in 
the prisoner’s room, I find they contain the same matter as that on the lower 
parts of the same page.”’ , 

Several surgeons described the appearances presented by the corpse, its 
position, and the cause of death. They all agreed in the belief that Mr. 
ae was shot dead as he slept—that he never moved. A letterpress- 
printer of Stockport strengthened the case against the prisoner in regard to 
the fragments of paper wadding. Witnesses proved that the deceased and his 
son James were on Bad terms ; on one occasion the old man was beaten, ap- 
parently by James; James wanted the lease of the farm transferred from his 
father to himself.| A pair of braces and an old pair of trousers were found 
near the house, and the circumstance was attempted to be turned to James’s 
advantage: but the police showed that the articles must have been placed 
there some time after the murder. ae 

The Jury unanimously pronounced this verdict-—‘* We find James Hen- 
derson guilty of the murder of his father.’”’ Although occasionally during 
the inquiry the prisoner exhibited some nervous twitchings about his mouth, 
he did not display any other symptoms of emotion, not even when the most 
damaging parts of the evidence were given against him. He listened atten- 
tively to the statements of the whole of the witnesses, but appeared little if 


| at all excited. 


Robert and 
Rebert struck 
brother 


A fratricide was perpetrated at Liverpool on Sunday night. 
William Jones, brothers, both butchers, quarrelled at supper ; ; 
William ; William was using a knife, with which he stabbed his 
in the left breast, and inflicted instant death, At the moment when the 
blow was struck a third brother, John, entered, and tried to disarm William ; 
but he too was cut, and was obliged to fly from the infuriated assassin, 
Coroner's Jury have returned a verdict of ‘* Manslaughter. 
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som-maker at Bolton, has murdered his wife. Ie had 

Rye my he ae leaving his family to starve. The wife, with 

infant in her arms, followed him toa public-house, and asked for money. 

“ 7 ry of passion he pulled out a knife which he used for cutting “ling,” 

mT fatal , pao his wife’s throat. He ran away, but was soon scized. 

He then val his own throat with the knife, but not so that the wound was 

fatal on the spot—he is now 1 danger. 

ry, a labourer, : : 

b boty _— NF ee wr ‘they had been drinking at Birkenhead. A dispute 
> Brn about religion, which ended in the stabbing of the men. Joh 

ve information which led to the arrest of Francis and John Smith and 
Peter Gallaghan: they were found in bed, partly dressed, and their clothes 

stained with blood. : 

It appears from the statement of Dunn that he came up accidentally after 
Drury 
was stabbed. 
slaughter” against the three men who were arrested, 

The Reverend G. A. Mahon, the incumbent of Leigh in Somersetshire, 
has been shot at while in the pulpit. He was preaching on the evening of 
Sunday week, when a gun was discharged though a window of the chureh ; 
Mr. Mahon’s face and gown were seen to be covered with blood, and he fell 
back. in the pulpit, the congregation supposing that he waskilled. It turn- 
ed out, however, that’ he, had only been stunned, the blood having by 
some contrivance been fired from the gun: a little bit of glass was forced 
into the corner of Mr. Mahon’s eye, which was quickly extracted, and he 
suffered no further hurt. Joseph Ashman was suspected of the outrage ; 
and the Magistrates, after taking evidence, sent him to prison on remand. 

A fatal case of accidental poisoning has occurred at Old Elvet in Dur- 
ham city. The wife of Dr. Trotter, a physician, was suffering from tic 
doloureux. Mr. Robson, a surgeon, recommended a liniment of tincture of 
aconite, and it was applied; but it was not effective. Dr. Trotter went to 
Mr. Robson, and asked him for some tincture of henbane for his wife : Mr. 
Robson appears to have understood the application to be for more tincture 
of aconite ; at any rate, he supplied aconite. Dr. Trotter, thinking he had 
a phial of henbane, twice administered the liquid to Mrs. Trotter—the se- 
cond dose ended in death. The Coroner’s Jury found that the unfortunate 
lady died from a mistake, but were unable to say how the mistake occurred. 

Four men have perished by an explosion in Herodsfoot peageuer-eiiie 
in East Cornwall—three were literally blown to pieces. As all the work- 

cople on the premises were killed, the cause of the explosion is unknown. 

n Wheal Lovel Mine a man has been killed, and another badly hurt, 
by an explosion of gunpowder, 

An accident occurred to the Liverpool mail-train on its way to London 
early on Monday morning. ‘‘ When within afew miles of Rugby, the pas- 
sengers experienced a very severe shock. Carriages were damaged. The 
guard and passengers were much hurt, but no bones were broken. On in- 
vestigation, it was found that no less than three coupling-irons were broken, 
those which attached the engine to the break-vans. The engine, being thus 
released, went forward with great speed, and it was fifteen minutes before it 
returned. The cause of the accident is unknown.” 

A strike of iron-ship-builders at Stockton has led to a riot ; the turn-out 
union men having attacked new hands engaged by the masters. 

James Sutton, a notorious young poacher of Billington, near Blackburn, 
has accidentally killed himself at night while out with other depredators : 
he was drawing his gun through a hedge, muzzle foremost, when the piece 
exploded, the charge lodging in his body. 


SCOTLAND. 
The Queen has been twice out with her daughters to Balloch Bhuie 
and the Balmoral woods, to see the said woods driven for deer; but it 
is not recorded whether execution was then and there done upon the 
herd by the Prince Consort and Prince Alfred, who were there. Her 
Majesty has also been to the Linn of Quoich, and to Fa-Chooit, meeting 
the Prince Consort at the latter place on his return from deer-stalking. 
On the day of humiliation, her Majesty, the Prince Consort, and the 
Princess Royal, attended divine service at the parish-church of Crathic. 
Her Majesty will sct out on her return to England on Wednesday next ; 
stopping one day with the Earl of Aberdeen at Haddo House, reaching 
Edinburgh on Thursday, and London on Fridav. 
The day of humiliation was observed very strictly in Edinburgh. 
There was service in all the churches of the city ; and the discourses 
reached had more or less reference to the recent calamitous events in 
ndia, in consequence of which the fast day was appointed. On several 


has been killed, and John Dunn badly wounded, | 


John Dunn | 
| charges ; 


iad been stabbed; hearing a scuffle, he approached, when he himself | 
A Coroner’s Jury have pronounced a verdict of ‘ Man- | 


— 


| some thirty Sepoy battalions in mareh for or actually employed in the Pun- 


jaub? Did not he, in a work published in 1853, say, ‘ Mutiny with the 
Sepoys is the most formidable danger menacing our Indian empire—a dan- 
ger that may come unexpectedly ; and, if the first symptoms be not care- 
fully watched, with a power to shake Leadenhall Street?’ Did the Bengal 
Sepoys mutiny in Seinde? In 1849 was the same spirit rampant in Delhi? 
Were twenty regiments there discovered to be infected? Did Sir Charles 
Napier state, on his arrival in India to assume the chief command, that he 
found the seeds of mutiny sown in a large proportion of the Native army ? 
These are questions not to be hastily answered, as they contain serious 
but you will at once see that they call for the fullest and most 
searching inquiry on the part of the representatives of the people. If, how- 
ever, there be the slightest truth in such statements, it is rather too much 
for gentlemen connected with the India House to tell us,” &e. 


The potato disease has reappeared in the North of Scotland, and it is 
said that in a week half of the crop has been destroyed. 

In the Inverness Cireuit Court, Angus Macphee has been tried for the 
murder of his father, his mother, and his aunt, all persons of advanced 
years. There was no doubt that Macphee was a maniac when he committed 
the slaughter; and the Jury pronounced him insane, The Lord Justice 
Clerk reproved the parochial board of Liniclate for having failed to send the 
madman to an asylum and thus prevented the tragedy. 


IRELAND. 

Reports from Dublin state that the national fast was observed in tlic 
Irish capital “* with far more than ordinary gravity and decorum.” Here 
and there “a few Roman Catholic shopkeepers” opened their shops ; 
“but all, or nearly all the respectable members of that communion” 
obeyed the Queen’s proclamation. 

By a new proclamation, additional districts in the neighbourhood of 
Belfast have been placed under the Crime and Outrage Act. This step 
has been taken because the Irish Government were informed that arms 
have been secreted in places where they would be “* handy” in case of a 
riot. 

The Lord Chancellor of Ireland, with the concurrence of the Lord- 
Licutenant, has written a letter to the Marquis of Londonderry, Lord- 
Lieutenant of County Down, pointing out that the Orange Society has 
been mainly instrumental in keeping up the excitement that has for years 
led to turbulent outbreaks in the North of Ireland, and stating that con- 
ditions will be introduced in reference generally to appointments to 
comuissions of the peace which are imperatively called for with a 
view to the maintenance of public tranquillity. 

Although, he says, the Orange Society has made some changes in its 
rules, under which it is alleged to be secure from legal prosecution, yet ** it 
is impossible rightly to regard an association such as this as oue which 
ought to receive countenance from any in authority who are responsible for 
the preservation of the public peace; and some individuals of rank and 
station who hold her Majesty’s commission may think they can reconcile 
the obligations of that office with the continuing membership with the 
Orange Society. It does appear to me that the interests of the public, at 
least in the North of Ireland, now require that no such encouragement 
should be given to this Society by the appointment of any gentleman to the 
commission who is or intends to become a member of it. Intending the 
rule to be of general application, 1 think it right to ask every gentleman 
the assurance that he is not, nor while he holds the commission of the peace 
will become, a member of the Orange Society.” 


The degree-examination of students in the Queen's University took 
place on Saturday, in St. Patrick's Hall, Dublin Castle, in the presence 
of Lord Carlisle. The Lord Chancellor opencd the proceedings, and 
played the principal part. ‘The number of successful candidates for de- 
grees, sixty-five, is double that of last year, and nineteen more than the 
highest former year, 1853. ‘The Lord Chancellor congratulated the stu- 
dents of the Queen's Colleges upon their success at the competitive ex- 





of the railways the arrangements were the same as on Sundays, and very | 


few people went out of town. The streets of the city were remarkably 
quiet; and in the suburbs, usually much frequented on fast days, there 
were few strollers, though the weather was fayourable.—Scotfsman., 


Mr. Baxter, Member for the Montrose Burghs, met a party of his 
constituents at Arbroath on Tuesday. Ilis main purpose was to review 
the session, and his own share in its labours, especially as regarded 
legislation affecting Scotland. Having done this, he dealt with a few 
points arising out of the Indian mutiny. One of these was a pretty 

Tp summary of the case against Government for neglected warning— 

* The first question which will naturally be asked when Parliament re- 
assembles—and I hope Government will not give way to the ery in certain 
quarters to summon Parliament before the usual time, because I believe the 
whole attention of the Government is at present required to carry on this 

gantic war—but the first question to be asked when Parliament reassem- 

les is, Was no warning given of what has taken place? Among the nume- 
rous gifted civil and military servants of the Company, was there none far- 
seeing enough to predict the gathering storm? Iam afraid the officials of 
Cannon Row and of Leadenhall Street will find it difficult to persuade the 
Legislature and the public to accept a negative answer to queries which in- 
volve culpability and neglect. I will not say, with Mr. Disraeli, that the 
counsellors of the Governor-General have by their ‘ conceit and arrogance 
endangered the Indian empire’; but I am prepared to join those who will 
ask them the following questions—Did Lord Metcalfe, referring to the con- 
dition of the Bengal army, say, ‘I fear we shall wake up some fine morn- 
ing and find that her Majesty has lost India’? Were Native newspapers, 
containing notices of widespread disaffection, laid before the Council in De- 
cember 1856 > _ Did the late lamented General Anson never cease to repre- 
sent to the Directors the danger to be apprehended from the Sepoys? Did 
Lord ema 5 ne he returned home in 1850, (1 quote his own words in 
the House of Lords,) express the greatest disapprobation of the condition of 
the Bengal troops? and was he really told not to publish his sentiments lest 
foreign nations should be acquainted with the state of affairs? Is Sir 
Charles Napier correct in stating that in 1849 a mutinous spirit pervaded 





aminations for appointments under the East India Company. The Lord- 
Licutenant conferred the degrees, diplomas, and certificates on the candi- 
dates; and in his speech on the occasion administered a rebuke to the 
people of Belfast. Ie trusted that his young friends who came thence 
would in some measure redeem the reputation of a city sometimes called 
the Northern Athens, ‘ But if we were only to give attention to some of 
the statements we have been lately perusing, the outburst of strife and 
contention among those who ought to live as brothers would make us 
think that we were rather reading not so much the annals of Athens as 
of Thebes.” 


Dr. Cullen has written from Rome to one of his Viears-General in 
Ireland, expressing satisfaction that a movement was to be made on be- 
half of our fellow countrymen in India; but throwing out strong in- 
sinuations respecting the possible Anti-Catholic use to which the fund 
may be put. Before any money is subscribed, he thinks it would be 
well to inquire how the fund is to be managed, and “ whether there is 
any danger that it may be applied by bigots in proselytizing purposes.” 
“The management of the Patriotic Fund shows how necessary it is for 
us to be cautious”; and “the attempts made by the East India Com- 
pany to proselytize should increase our alarm.” It is proper, therefore, 
thet there should be an understanding before any fund is collected, 

Dr. Cullen brings charges against the management of the Patriotic 
Fund. 

He says “that Catholic clergymen of Dublin applied to the managers of 
the fund in favour of the widows and orphans of soldiers killed in the 
Crimea; yet, as far as I could learn, not one shilling was then obtained 
by such application. When relief was granted in Dublin, a parson was 
always employed to administer it; and I have heard that he generally 
selected a Protestant church or vestry as the place of doling it out.” The 
managers refused to send the female orphans of Catholic soldiers to the 
Sisters of Mercy, not for want of funds. ‘‘ There was an abundance of 
money in the hands of the Committce ; but, in the impartial exercise of 
their powers, they thought fit to apply it to the crection or endowment of 
Protestant institutions.’’ ‘The Committee assigned 140,000/., or 50007. 
per annum, for the education of 300 daughters of sailors and soldiers, to- 
gether with 20,000/. for a house and grounds.” Then ‘‘an endowment of 
25,0007. was granted to the Wellington College; 2000/, to the Cambridge 
Asylum for Widows ; 8000/. to the Naval School at New Cross; 5000/. to 
the Female School at Richmond; and 5000/, to the Naval and Military 
Schools at Plymouth and Portsmouth. ‘These seem to be all aa to Pro- 
testant institutions and for Protestant education. Not a shilling voted, it 
would appear, to give a Catholic education to Catholic orphans, 
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justice?’’ He accuses the East India Company of attempting to promote 
rotestantism by perverting the orphans of Irish Catholic soldiers. ‘* The 
roper time for coming to a fair understanding about these matters is be- 
ore any fund is collected.” 

Lord St. Leonards has replied in the Zimes to the allegations and in- 
sinuations of Dr. Cullen’s Pastoral. He says— 

“ Tfhe really believes that there is danger that the fund may be applied ‘ by 
bigots in proselytizing purposes,’ his better course would be to raise by the i . - . - : 
subscriptions of oman Catholics a separate fund for the relief of the suf- regard to its successor nothing whatever is known. _ Some of the forei 
ferers of their own persuasion, in that respect following apparently the ex- | Correspondents talk of Lersundi as the future President of the Council ; 
ample of a higher authority in the Roman Catholic Church. But could others of Pidal, or General de la Rocha. Bravo Murillo has gone from 
capthing i more unwise? Is this a moment to add a drop to the cup | Paris to Madrid. Marshal O’ Donnell has also arrived thither. 

itterness between the two churches? The heart of every man beats warmly | ' ant? To Nocht oe . 
in favour of our suffering and brave soldiers and fellow subjects in India, Taurkey.—The elections for W allachia have terminated m the choice 
: of a majority favourable to the union. The Moldavian Divan was 


without reference to creed. 1 cannot believe that any subscriber has con- a . 4 , : 
sidered whether his donation will relieve a Protestant or a Roman Catholic. | opened on the 4th instant by the Metropolitan, the Wallachian Divan 
was to assemble on the 8th. 


a a of Turkey has set us an example in his muniticent an 

which may make us Christians ashamed of insisting upon differences be- ‘ . . ee . , 

tween our churches as a ground for not subscribing tothe coimenal fund. Ro- h: Sahis—A em rr yor ve pc age mail on Bombay 

man Catholic equally with Protestant blood has been freely shed with a | 25 Deen anxiously expected since the middle of the week, but up to 

noble daring in defence of our sovereignty in the East. Christians of allde- | last night it had not arrived. Some new facts, however, may be gleaned 

nominations have suffered torture and death in their most savage forms, and from the letters and journals. 

the object of the subscribers is to alleviate the sufferings of those who sur- Sir Colin Campbell landed at Calcutta on the 14th August. Three 
days afterwards, having assumed the command of the army in India, he 

issued the following proclamation to the troops. 


[October 10, 1857. 





| Murat, who had just brought an autograph letter from the Emperor 

Napoleon to the King of Prussia. 

| §pail.—Rather perplexing reports have recently come from Madrid. 
It has been positively stated that Narvaez has resigned, and the whole 

of his Ministry with him, vanquished by a back-stairs intrigue. But no 

| announcement of the fact has appeared in the official Gazette. It appears 

| to be admitted, however, that the Narvacz Ministry is at an end. With 





vive. It is treason to humanity to suppose that the fund will not be 
honestly dedicated fo the sacred purposes for which it is designed.” 

Lord St. Leonards also denies that the Patriotic Fund was distributed in | 
a manner subservient to proselytizing purposes, as stated by Dr. Cullen. 
He says, most distinctly, ‘‘ that in distributing relief no question ever 
arose as to the religious persuasion of the claimant, except so far as to | Honourable George Anson, and her Majesty having also been graciously 
make the mode of payment as agreeable as it might be to the recipient. | pleased to confer upon me the rank of General in the East Indies, I now 

. . » But while religious belief forms no element in the claim to relief, | assume the command of the army in India. ‘ 7 y 
due regard has been paid to the religious feelings and education of the | ‘In doing so, it affords me the highest satisfaction to find under my 
Roman Catholics.” orders, troops who have so fully proved themselves, in the Tecent arduous 

hii Dishen af Meets Deen aie 3 ies yy 14, | Operations in the field, to be what I have ever known British soldiers in 

1¢ Duke of Norfolk has struck into the fray. In a published letter, | every quarter of the globe—courageous, faithful, obedient, and enduring. 
addressed to Lord St. Leonards anent the management of the Patriotic | “In former years | have commanded Native troops of India, and by their 
Fund, he says— | side I have been present in many battles and victories in which they have 

“T do not wrile for the purpose of commenting upon the general merits nobly borne their part ; and itis to me a subject of deep concern to learn that 
of the Archbishop's pastoral or of your Lordship’s letter ; but 1 cannot allow | soldiers of whom I had been aecustomed to think so favourably should now 
your Lordship to continue in the belief that the arrangements of the Pa- | be arrayed in open. and defiant mutiny against a Government proverbial 
triotic Fund, as they now stand, satisfy all classes and every denomination | for the liberality aud paternal consideration with which it has ever treated 
of Christians. To the Roman Catholics those arrangements are ex¢ eedingly | its servants of every denomination. 
unsatisfactory ; and I shall feel much obliged to your Lordship if you willin | «* When I join the foree now in the field restoring order to the district 
the ensuing session of Parliament move for returns upon the subject, so as | disturbed by the disaffection of the army of Bengal, I shall, at the head of 
lay before the public the manner in which the large sums intrusted to the | tie British ‘troops, and of those Native soldiers who, though few in number, 
Commissioners of ihe Patriotic Fund have been dealt with, and thus to show | have not feared to separate themselves from their faithless comrades and to 
how far Catholic feclings have been respected in their distribution.” | adhere to their duty, feel my old confidence that they will march to certain 

uemmenenmens * victory. 

A great robbery and fraud on the Customs has just been discovered at ‘*T shall not fail to notice, and the powerful Government which I have 
Belfast. John J. Moore carried on business there as a wholesale tea-dealer; | the honour to serve will not fail to reward, every instance of fidelity and 
he had let to the Customs department a bonded warehouse contiguous to | valour shown by the troops under my command. oe 
his dwelling, and in the warehouse was bonded large quantities of tea be- |“ I call upon the officers and men of both European and Native troops 
longing or assigned to him, and a portion apparently bonded by other mer- | zealously to assist in the task before us; and, by the blessing of God, we 
chants. On Friday last week an anonymous letter to the Collector of | shall soon again see India tranquil and prosperous. . ee 
Customs intimated that surprising discoveries might be made in Moore’s ‘ CAMPBELL, General, Commander-in-chief. 
bonded warehouse. An immediate investigation followed, and it was found | — The private letters from India which have been published this week 
that nearly a thousand chests that purported to contain tea were ‘dum- | qo not as a general rule add to our information, but there are exceptions. 
mics" —filled with bricks, straw, and other matters, so as to weigh the | 14. we learn that the road to Nynce Tal, the refuge of many Euro- 
a _ ns ¥ ual Moore had obtained eect by means - | peans, was threatened by the Bareilly mutineers; but that the officers, 
a false key, and had even altered his own buildings to get at the bonded | 2 ae ‘Pres A 8. = 2 ween weemered to offs 
store more easily. The duty on these chests would have been nearly | aided by Ghoorkhas, had fortified the passes, and were prepare ‘ 0 Omer 
6000/. ; it is believed much of the tea itself had not been paid for by Moore, | 2 stout resistance. A party of 200 men of the 10th Foot under Captain 
Two merchants who were Moore's sureties are liable for the amount of duty. | Patterson, had moved from Dinapore upon Jugdespore, in codperation 
Search was made for Moore, but he had escaped. His servants were arrested, | with Major Eyre; had defeated a body of the Dinapore mutineers who 
and a former traveller of his ; they were permitted to give evidence, in | had rallied there, and killed four or five hundred by bullet, bayonet, and 
which they disclosed how easily and systematically Moore carried on his | rope ; and had sacked Kour Sing’s palace, and made a booty of 10,000 
frauds. | rupees. The panic caused by the Dinapore mutiny had subsided. Some 

, oe > para ‘ , civil servants seem to have fled from dangers which, had they stood to 

m _. ‘ Jee art ee ee warns ed ng Rg are ag a | their posts like the men at Arrah, would have vanished. In Gya, whence 
Tr s _ be rice’s eVe “t « cee -] rls: hi . s - 

About Cashel it is ined teeamite to get labourers ** orass-farms will be the treasure was removed, “ there had been nothing — than _ 

the order of the day” if the people continue thus to emigrate. would occur anywhere at any time if all the civil authorities were sud- 

hE eae j denly to withdraw, as was there and elsewhere done under orders. All 

Farvi in A nh Ca l a1 l this was arrested by the prompt return - the — = bee yee 

{ / Tat. | terpore the guards of the gaol drove back some irregulars who tried to 

, . 

Fraurt.—The enter’ and the Empress remain at the camp at ee ie pelsnens; nse ho vn ——_ +4 Pied te 

. rib : esi, Je ‘ : ’ : ie treasury was untouched. 1upp ras save i 
Chalons ; the Empress being present on hors back at the “ grand maneu- | hitherto manede Mahometan, Saas ce Allee. He assumed 
vres."” When the Imperial pair quit the camp, they are to return to St. | the command when the Europeans ran away, kept everything quiet, and 
Cloud, and thence to Compitgne. One statement, however, is, that the | qclivered up all in order when the Europeans returned. Singbhoom was 
Empcror will visit Marseilles next week, “ to examine several projects yreserved in like manner by a powerful and loyal Rajah of that country. 
relating to the port and roadstead, to the establishment of docks and rhe 5th Irregular Cavalry “decamped from Bhagulpore without beat of 
raving-doeks, which would be the consequence of the cutting of the phates = 
Fathnins of Suez, the construction of the Imperial palace, that of the These runaways tried to raise the 32d Native Infantry at Bowsee, but, 
barracks, of the supply of manufacture of tobacco, and finally the pro- | wonderful to say, were resisted and fired upon. At Julpogoree, the 73d 
longation of the Canébiére, the enlargement of the street of Aix, and the | Native Infantry and two troops of the 11th Irregular Cavalry are a subject 
cleansing of the old town.” of much anxiety. There have been several attempts to get up a mutiny, 

It has been confidently stated, and as confidently denied, that the | but on each oceasion the persons concerned have been apprehended and | 
French Government will shortly issue a circular explaining to foreign | away prisoners. On the last occasion, a Brahmin Sepoy of the 73d — 
courts what took place at Stuttgardt. himself and defied anthority, calling on the other — ag bin ot 

The appeal of Captain Doineau, condemned to death by the Imperial destroy the a ~ at pty sy - 1 roe nd bis body thrown 
Court of Oran for having planned the assassination of Abdallah Aga, — — xy a party of the quarter-guard, a : ) 
travelling in a stage-coach between Tlemcen and Oran, was argued before into tne cesta. h ‘ f the 
the Court of Cassation in Paris on Friday, by M. Morin for Captain Letters from Belgaum state that the mutineers of the : horn Mab- 

. “ aa ae : ae . : io cut up in detail by men of their own regiment, and the Southern / 
Doineau, and by M. Royer, the Imperial Attorney-General, for the I Lye: Ses Nati sige ith the mutineers. A 
Crown. The Court delivered judgment in the evening, and rejected the atta Horse, None of the Native officers aa re oy t a Native officers. 
appeal. That of the Arabs who committed the murder, and who were | Plot to raise a mutiny at Belgaum b-sathcegh erate g _g * 93d August, 
found guilty with extenuating circumstances, was likewise rejected. ** An officer of rank,” writing from Calcutta on : § 

ai MmMenn’ 2 sler hawn « = P 0202 = . . sauys— . 
Captain Doineau’s family have addressed a petition to the Emperor. [ Sir Colin will soon take the field, and is going to rough it properly! 

Grrmany—The meeting of the Austrian and Russian Emperors at 


* Pewter plates and tin mugs, 

Weimar was of limited duration ; they were present together in the A camp-bed and a horse!” sn alli 
grand-ducal city but one day. They were closeted tor some time in the The Mohurrum is in full swing, and guards and guns _ lege he ms rw 
palace, and they took a drive téte-d-téte afterwards. The evening was | portant situations ; but there will be no wm, EO = an er: 
artly spent at the opera, and partly at a supper in the Grand Duke | Mussulmans will get a sound drubbing. : von ore “Ealcutta is full of 
Bernhard’s palace of Belvedere. The Empress of Russia and the Queen b# is very jolly, and delighted = the — veouaniindiy well, and every- 
of Holland were of the party. The Emperors quitted Weimar on the rer ty anne — ee. , Lord ¢ te Press.” ; j ‘ 
2d instant, in separate trains, and repaired to Dresden. There they were | °°” y has conSaence in wring ad orn i 
entertained by the King of Saxony. From Dresden the Emperor of Il A — from a ee ee eee r A 

ia we i ay . iol »z eee ¢ aeew tha avelock’s operatio ad be i 

Peas Tae bie Wey, a Cho 21h, to Join the Runprens, and every her at Lucknow en that, scizing this moment of grace, the 


to Ischl. The Emperor of Russia and his Empress, with the King of : d had d =o: 
Saxony, betook themselves to Potsdam. Here they found Prince Joachim |! made a sortie, am serreeee teem 


“Caleutta, August 17, 
‘‘ Her Majesty having been graciously pleased to appoint me Commander- 
in-chief of the forces in India, in the room of the late lamented General the 
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states that the effect of 
besiegers from the force 
garrison had 
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October 10, 1857.] 


Anitrd Statrs.—The Baltic arrived at Liverpool on Monday, with 

advices from New York to the 26th September. 

> sary cr: 
FP cog, Qe were of daily occurrence in Boston and Phila- 
delphia. In the latter city, the Bank of Pennsylvania, and other banks 
had partially suspended payment, in consequence of a run upon them by 
their panic-stricken depositors. The bankers at Baltimore held a meet- 
ing on the 26th, and resolved to suspend specie payments. 

Governor Walker of Kansas has issued a proclamation explicitly re- 
pudiating the doctrine that none would be allowed to vote in Territorial 
elections except those who have paid the Territorial tax, He calls upon 
every bona fide inhabitant of the Territory, who is a citizen of the 
United States and has been for six months a resident of the Territory, to 
go to the polls and vote; and pledges the employment of the Federal 
troops to prevent the intervention of invaders from Missouri or else- 
where in the election. The constitution voted by the Convention is to 
be submitted to the vote of the people ; and the Free-State men are again 





Pisrellanrons, 

The General Board of Health issued a preeautionary circular of ad- 
vice to Local Boards of Health on the 29th September. 

« Cholera has again become epidemic in several of the Baltic ports, and 
at Hamburg. On each of the three former occasions when the disease has 
visited England, its first appearance in our Eastern seaports followed closely 
on its epidemic outbreak in the last-named city. During the past three 
months, there has been observed in London, and in some other parts of Eng- 
land, a very unusual fatality from diarrhwa ; and this derangement of the 
public health is such as, on the previous occasions referred to, preceded the 
commencement of the epidemic periods of cholera. The General Board of 
Health deems it expedient to call the attention of Local Boards of Health to 
these facts, and most carnestly recommends that the powers vested in such 
boards for the protection of the public health be exercised from the present 
time with especial vigilance. As regards the exercise of these powers with 

articular reference to the prevention of cholera, the most important security 

for the public health is to be found in the fulfilment of two conditions— 
First, that the air within and about dwelling-places be not contaminated 
with offensive organic effluvia, such as arise when the houses themselves 
are ill-ventilated, overcrowded, and unclean, or when their refuse is not pro- 
perly removed from them by drainage or otherwise, or when any filthy ac- 
¢cumulations exist in their neighbourhood, or when the local sewerage is de- 
fective. Secondly, that the public supply of water be, as far as possible, 
unpolluted by any kind of animal or vegetable impurity ; for where cholera 
is present or impending no house can be considered safe for habitation in 
which there is any offensive smell of animal refuse, or of other putrefactive 
animal or vegetable matter ; and no water can be considered safe for drink- 
ing into which there tlows (as is often the case with rivers and with wells in 
the neighbourhood of houses) any habitual discharge of town refuse or any 
accidental soakage or leakage from drains or cesspools.”’ 

To the cireular is subjoined an abstract ‘of those more important pro- 
visions of the Public Health Act, the Nuisance Removal Act, and the Com- 
mon Lodginghouses Acts, under which Local Boards of Health are able to 
provide for the sanitary improvement of their respective districts in the va- 
rious matters referred to. In proceeding to the exercise of these powers at 
the present juncture, it is desirable that early and special attention should 
be given to those parts of each district which have hitherto been unhealthiest, 
particularly to those where cholera has prevailed on previous occasions, or 
where diarrhea has been most frequent; also, that the Local Board should 
be kept well informed as to the amount of bowel complaint prevailing from 
time to time within their district, and that intelligence should be given to 
the General Board in case of any notable increase in the prevalence of such 
disorder. It is to be expected that the Officer of Health (where one has 
been appointed) will inquire with more than ordinary minuteness into the 
state of premises, and into the quality of the different sources of water- 
supply, within his district; and that Sanitary 9 and Inspectors of 
Nuisances will use the utmost vigilance in every department of their duty 
—especially in reference to public scavenging, to the state of sewers, to the 
removal of house-refuse, to the keeping of slaughterhouses and eattle-sheds, 
and to the fulfilment of such orders for sanitary work as the Local Board 
may find it requisite to issue.” 

he Board enforces the advice offered by describing the vigorous pro- 
ceedings that saved Tynemouth from cholera when it made such havoc 
at Neweastle ; and by showing how the deaths, in London South of the 
Thames, during the epidemics a few years ago, were greater in those 
districts where the water supplied was impure than where it was com- 
paratively pure. 


sanguine of victory. 


The Registrar-Gencral’s report returns 1087 as the number of deaths 
in the Metropolis last week. In the preceding week the number was 
1032. Deaths from diarrhea show a slight decline, from 83 to 79. Six 
persons upwards of ninety died; one, a woman, was a hundred and five. 





Our readers will hardly be surprised to hear that the serious illness af- 
flicting Ear) Fitzwilliam terminated in his death, on Sunday last. Having 
been moved from Marske to Wentworth House he cherished hopes of re- 
ceiving the Queen there in the middle of October. But after his removal he 

ew rapidly worse, and died, surrounded by all his family except one 

ughter. The deceased Earl was born in 1786. When Lord Milton, he 
fought in 1807 that famous contest of fifteen days for one of the seats for 
York county, in which Mr. Wilberforce bore a foremost lace, and Mr. 

scelles, the Tory, was defeated. Lord Milton sat for Yorkshire from 
1807 till 1831. In his public career he was well known as a stanch Libe- 
ral, a Corn-law reformer, and active politician. He never took office, and 
sometimes showed an independence of party. He did not approve of the 
agitating tactics of the Anti-Corn-law League; he voted on the China 
question against the Government, of which Mr. Vernon Smith, his son-in- 

W, was a member. The late Peer has left three sons,—Lord Milton, 
Member for Wicklow, now Earl Fitzwilliam; George, Member for Peter- 
borough ; and Charles, Member for Malton. 


The Lord Chancellor has appointed Mr. M. Fortescue, of the Home Cir- 
cuit, to be Judge of the Devonshire County Court, the seat being vacant by 
the death of Mr. Praed. ; : 

By command of the Emperor of the French, the portrait of Marmont 
Duke of Ragusa has been placed among those of the military celebrities in 
the gallery of Versailles ; 

The Duke of Oporto, brother of the King of Portugal, and a captain in the 
navy, who has just been a pointed to the command of a 20-gun brig, is 
about to visit the great nave ports of France and England: it is stated that 
he will afterwards proceed to the Brazils, with a Princess of which country 
he is to be united in marriage, 
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isis, far from having ceased, was pressing severely on , 
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_Accounts from Milan state that Marshal Radetzky is still residing at his 
villa near that town, and is in tolerable health, being able to be wheeled 
about the fine garden attached to his residence in a chair. 

The family of Duke Maximilian of Bavaria is about to furnish a consort 
es the Crown Prince of Naples; the lady is sister to the Empress of Aus- 
ria. 





The East India Company have advertised for tenders for some 20,000 

hogsheads of pale ale and porter to be sent to Bengal for the use of the 
British soldiers. 
: The French Government greatly encourages the cultivation of cotton in 
its West India colonies: thus, in Guadaloupe, any one who plants 50 ares 
of land with cotton is exempt for five years from certain taxes; in Guiana, 
the planters are supplied with mills and the best seed; and the local que 
thoritices in the settlements will buy the good cotton at a price remunerative 
to the growers, irrespective, apparently, of the market-rate, 

The ** Reverend W. A.” of Bath is both a fortunate and a benevolent man 
—he received 3827. as “ one moiety of the winding-up of a lawsuit,” and 
he presented the whole of the money to the Indian fund, 

The entertainment at Cremorne Gardens realized 300/, for the Indian 
relief fund, in spite of bad weather, 

The English and French Governments have been apprized by the Go- 
vernment of Russia, that Prince Galitzin, who was sent to the Crimea to 
make inquiries concerning the alleged violation of the graves of British and 
French ofticers and soldiers killed before Sebastopol, has inflicted severe 
punishment on the offenders, and that strong measures have been adopted 
to prevent a repetition of the offence. 

The Examiner, SN; ctator, John Bull, Lead r, Sun, and Pell’s Life a 
London, were seized in Paris on Sunday, it is supposed for remarks on the 
Imperial meeting at Stuttgardt., 

Military desertions from British regiments in Canada have become more 
than usually frequent, and the authorities have been compelled to adopt 
more stringent methods to check the evil. 


The Atlantic cable is to be stored in Keyham steam-yard, Plymouth, 
yroperly protected from the weather. When the Niagara has discharged 
ier portion of the eable she will proceed to New York for repairs. More 
cable will be manufactured, and a new effort to deposit it will be made next 
spring. 

The Austrian Government has contracted with Mr. Brett for the laying 
of a submarine telegraph from Ragusa, by Corfu, Zante, and Candia, to 
Alexandria, 

The Freneh Government has received despatches from Ava, the capital of 
the Birman Empire, dated the 25th of July. They announce that the Bir- 
man Government remains a tranquil and even impassive spectator of the 
events which are going forward in British India. ‘The districts in Pegu last 
occupied by the British troops are garrisoned by merely a few Sepoys ; and 
the towns of Rangoon, Bassein, and the cantonment of Tayé-Mys, which 





, were reduced to ashes the same day, are still a heap of ruins. 


The tempestuous weather which prevailed in London and the vicinity on 
Wednesday night and Thursday morning was exceeded in violence on the 
Southern coasts, where a hurricane prevailed, doing much damage at sea 
and on the shores. At Plymouth, “the gale was terrific from six to ten on 
Wednesday night. The wind blew a hurricane and the sea rolled in over the 
breakwater and through the Sound with fearful violence. The amount of 
damage to shipping, boats, &e., it was impossible at the moment to ascer- 
tain; but the works of the Plymouth and Great Western Dock Company 
must have been injured to the extent of many thousands of pounds. The 
gates of the docks have been reft from their position and sunk in the basin, 
Several breaks have been made in the Eastern embankment. ‘The greater 
ee of the Western embankment has been displaced, and the extensive 
ridge connecting the pontoon with the shore has been washed down, The 
outer portion of the pier has also been lifted and the shedding thereon 
blown down. A quantity of goods placed on the pontoon, consisting of ale, 
sugar, casks, &c., have been washed off, and the wreck is now floating on 
the water. The pontoon itself has shifted from its moorings and slewed 
round to the North. This pontoon was used extensively by the Irish and 
other steamers. The sea broke so fiercely against the back of the pier, that 
the spray and portions of the waves were carried over some storehouses, 
forty or fifty feet high. Several of the yachts, smacks, and boats moored 
outside the docks were drifted from their moorings and sunk.” rae ves- 
sels in the Sound drifted, but escaped wreck. Vessels moored under the lee 
of the Breakwater rode out the storm in safety. 

At Brighton, the Pilgrim, of Middlesborough, ran aground on Thursday 
morning, on a sand-bar in front of the Albion Hotel. The erew were in 
great peril. Two life-boats put off, and happily succeeded in saving the 
master and crew, eight in number; who were treated with great humanity 
by the authorities and inhabitants. In a few hours the Pilgrim was beaten 
to pieces. 

At Hastings, between nine and ten o’clock on Wednesday night, the sloo 
Draper, of Plymouth, struck on the rocks, and her erew of five persons all 
perished. They were seen clinging to the mast for some time, and an ate 
tempt was made to rescue them, but in vain, 

A storm raged on the Irish coasts on Tuesday night and during Wednesday, 

A letter from St, Petersburg of the 28th records a fearful calamity that 
had occurred in the Gulf of Finland. ‘ Five Russian men-of-war were re- 
turning from Revel to Cronstadt. They were caught in a squall, and one 
84-gun ship, ‘La Forte,’ although carrying double-recfed topsails, cap- 
sized, amd went down with all hands except five or six men. There were 
upwards of 1400 persons on board.- These ships had been at Revel, and 
were returning home with the wives and families of the crews, There were 
three Admirals on board ; one of them being Admiral Moller, the captain 
in command, who had only just married, and had his wife on board, with 
two of her cousins ’ 

Some further details of the wreck of the steamer Central America illus- 
trate the awful character of that calamity. The passengers of the ship were 
mainly miners returning with their hoarded gold from California. It is 
estimated there were two millions of dollars on board. Little of this was 
saved. When it became clear that the ship would sink, the wealthy pas- 
sengers strewed the floor of their cabins with gold he ship's cook, @ 
stout Negress, gathered up a store of coin, and tied it round her waist: 


with the other women and the children she was sent off in the boats 
to the brig Marine : the weight of the gold killed her, A lady 
who saved a pet canary by carrying it in her bosom arrived safely. 


When the ship sunk, those who were on board were drawn down 
with it into depths where the darkness was appalling, blacker than the 
blackest night. Immediately afterwards a crowd of human heads were seen 
whirled hither and thither by the tossing waves. Some were supported by 
life-preservers, of which there were plenty ; some clung to doors, some to 
| sea. Those near cheered their comrades in calamity, One man called 
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to another—“ If you are saved, Frank, send my love to my dear wife !’’— 
but Frank was instantly washed off his plank. One man, terrified at his 
loneliness, shouted with joy when he saw a man with two life-preservers 
floating towards him! A wave threw them together ; the living man found 
himself face to face with a corpse. Men were repeatedly washed off the 
planks to which they clung for safety. Those who were saved after their 
night of agony owed their lives to the captain of a brig who had been 
driven out of his course by the hurricane that destroyed the Central Ame- 
rica. One survivor made this statement—‘“‘ I gue-s I had been about four 
hours in the water, and had floated away from the rest, when the waves 
ceased to make any noise, and I heard my mother say, ‘Johnny, did you eat 
sister’s grapes?’ "I hadn’t thought of it fortwenty years at least; it had 
gone clean out of my mind. I had a sister that died of consumption more 
than thirty years ago, and when she was sick--I was a boy of eleven or so— 
a neighbour had sent her some early hot-house grapes. Well, those grapes 
were left in a room where I was, and—I ought to have been skinned alive 
for it, little rascal that 1 was—I devoured them all. Mother came to me 
after I had gone to bed, when she couldn’t find the fruit for sister to moisten 
her mouth with in the night, and said, ‘Johnny, did you eat sister’s grapes ?” 
I did not add to the meanness of my conduct by telling a lie. I owned up, 
and my mother went away in tears, but without flogging me. It occasion- 
ed me a qualm of conscience for many a year after; but, asI said, for 
twenty years at least I had not thought of it, till, when I was floating about 
benumbed with cold, I heard it as plain as ever I heard her voice in my 
life—I heard mother say, ‘Johnny, did you eat sister’s grapes?’ I don’t 
know how to account for it. It did not scare me, though. I thought it 
was a presage of my death,”’ 

It is said that all did not behave well on board the sinking ship. Several 
got drunk and ‘‘troublesome.’’ Two of the passengers, of high social and 
political associations, refused to work, but got alarmingly drunk, so much 
so that their more sober companions had to put them in their berths. In 
that condition they lay when the steamer sank. Others, being completely 
exhausted, took to their berths, and went down with the vessel. Captain 
Herndon, the master, behaved manfully; he was last seen clinging to a 
plank in the sea, 





Mount Vesuvius continues in a state of brilliant eruption. The latest re- | 
port on the subject from Naples, undated, describes ‘* one of the finest erup- | 
tions — to be seen.” It occurred just after dark. ‘The crater ap- | 
peared all on fire ; long flames suddenly arose from it ; then the lava gushed | 
forth, on a very broad surfuce and with very great rapidity, in the direction | 
of the Fosse delle Faraone; and in less than three hours it had run over all 
the distance that separates the crater from the Atrio del Cavallo, the place 
where stand the Vesuvian Observatory, and the famous hermitage which 
serves as a refuge for travellers of all countries; for no foreigner comes to | 
Naples without making the ascent to Vesuvius. Thanks to the fine moun- 
tain road the Government has had made, you can ascend it easily in three | 
hours. All the quays in Naples were thronged with people, admiring this 
beautiful eruption.” 


Some wine will be made in the Neapolitan kingdom this year, and of 

od quality,—an improvement on the almost total failures for five years. 
The oil harvest is expected to be abundant. 

Naples sets the principles of political economy at defiance: in spite of | 
abundant grain harvests, prices keep up, and exportation is prohibited. 

The works erected in the Ardeche since the inundations last year have 
been swept away by great floods, which have proved very disastrous to the 
country. 

A report by Prince Napoleon on the Great Exhibition of 1855 has ap- 
peared, The total visitors were 5,162,000; the receipts were 115,000/,—the 
expenses nearly three times as much. 

English hotel-keepers are not singular in knowing how to charge enough. 
Great complaints are made of the exorbitant tariffs in Vienna: for in- 
stance, two persons stopped at a hotel six days, and the charge for candles 
was 2/. 2s. 

The population of Canada is now computed at 2,571,437: Upper Canada 
exceeds Lower in oe by 130,000, 

m less than 600,000,000 franes of gold has been coined at the Paris Mint 
this year, 


Two speculators on the Paris Bourse have disappeared, leaving, it is said, 
deficits of 3,000,000 and 1,800,000 franes. 

Thirty-seven persons had been poisoned in Alabama with arsenic mixed 
in their food by a Negro cook, at the instigation, it is alleged, of a Hun- 
garian. Six of the number had already died. The cook was burnt, and his 
accomplice was to share the same fate. 

A horrible scene took place at Hanover a few days ago, on the oceasion of 
an execution, Not only did a large crowd, many of them carrying bottles 
of brandy, assemble and commit gross excesses, but a number of individuals 
subject to epilepsy rushed to the scaffold at the moment the criminal’s head 
fell to drink the blood, the popular belief being that it is a eure for epilepsy ; 
and the executioner readily gave it to them! This frightful scene has 
caused an immense sensation in Hanover, and petitions to the Government 
praying that executions may no longer be public have been numerously 
signed.— Weser Gazette. 

Marquardt’s hotel at Stuttgardt has a singular attraction. ‘‘ The iron- 
work of the balcony is made out of the iron cage in which the body cf a 
former Finance Minister of Wurtemberg—the notorious Jew Siis Oppen- 
heim—was kept confined till it dropped to pieces, after being hung by the 
populace in 1738. The contrivance of the iron cage was resorted to to 

revent the body being taken down from the gallows and stolen by the 

ews; which would have in a certain measure defeated the object of hang- 
ing him—that of making him a lasting example pour décourager les autres. 
At that time the doctrine of Ministerial responsibility was better under- 
stood than it is now.” 

Crystat Patace.—Return of admissions for six days ending Friday 
October 9th, including season-ticket-holders, 41,466. 











BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the weck ending 
on Saturday, the 3d day of Oct. 1857. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 





Notes issued, ....ceeeeeeeeee++£24,553,315 Government Debt.........+5+ £11,015,100 
Other Securities.......... +» 3,459,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion........ 10,078,315 
Silver Bullion............000 - 
£24,553,315 £24,553,315 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Government Securities (inclu- 
ding Dead Weight Annuity). £10,593,607 











Public Deposit 8,243,217 | Other Securities . 21,835,843 
Other Deposits .. 002 i ccendacscsecces «+ 4,606,040 
Seven Days and other Bills... 877,439 Gold and Silver Coin ,, $84,377 

£37,619,867 £37 619,867 


* Including Exchequer, Saving- Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Acct, 
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POSTSCRIPT. ‘ 


The anxiously-expected telegraphic summary of the proximate Indi 
mail, which has been looked for since Wednesday, ty not yet cated, 
but it may now come in at any moment. > 





In the mean time “on- 
tributions of news continually find their way into the ‘hes ogy 7 aaa 
reported, for instance, that the Shekawattee battalion, stationed at 
Midnapore, had mutinied. A letter in the 7imes, conveying information 
direct from Midnapore, states that the battalion, ‘“ notwithstanding many 
temptations to desert,” had continued faithful and well-conducted, and 
had moreover subscribed 100 rupees “as their contribution towards the 
relief of the sufferers by the mutiny.” 

Among the reports always current between the mails, is one set afloat 
this morning, that Lord Canning has been recalled. The report comes 
among the class which those who circulate it would call “ too good to 
be true.” Not the faintest sign has been given that there is any official 
“want of confidence” in Lord Canning, but many signs to the con- 
A second report is, that the Board of Control have authorized the 
Court of Directors to make use of three millions of railway deposits for 
current expenditure. . 


A telegraphic message from Berlin, dated last night, intimates that 
the life of the King of Prussia is in danger, The terms of the despatch 
are— 

** The health of the King of Prussia has been rapidly getting worse during 
the last twenty-four hours. Great fears are entertained for his life. All the 
members of the Royal Family are assembled at Potsdam.” 

One of the circumstances that contribute to the general monctary em- 
barrassment in Europe is the position of Austria. That power was to 
have ‘‘ resumed cash payments,” or something of the sort, in January next : 
the Indcpendance Belge announces that the elaborate efforts of Baron 
Bruck to redeem the finances have totally failed; and, with a chronic 
deficiency now representing a capital of 64,500,0007., Austria is still 
in a position that precludes reduction of her enormous expenditure. 

The Emperor of the French held a grand review of his soldiers in the 
camp at Chalons on Thursday. The Empress was present on horseback. 


| On the same day the Emperor issued the following order of the day. 


** Camp of Chalons, Oct. 8. 

** Soldiers—The time we have just passed together will not have been 
lost. Your military instruction has increased, and the bonds which unite 
us have been drawn closer. 

** When General Bonaparte concluded the glorious peace of Campo Formio, 
he hastened to place the conquerors of Italy under the drill of detachment 
and battalion ; thus showing how ncedful it is, even for old soldiers, to return 
incessantly to the fundamental rules of theory. That lesson has not been 
forgotten. Scarcely returned from a glorious campaign, you have zealously 
resumed the practical study of evolutions, and you have inaugurated the 
camp at Chatons, which will become the great school of exercise for the 
wale army. The Imperial Guard will thus always give a good example in 
peace asin war. Well-instructed, disciplined, ready for any emergency for 
the benefit of the country, it will be for the Line, from the ranks of which 
it has sprung, a fair object of emulation, and will contribute with it to 
maintain intact that ancient reputation of our immortal phalanxes who have 
succumbed only to the excess of their glory and of their triumphs. 

** NAPOLEON.” 

The Empress quitted the camp the same evening for St. Cloud. The 
Emperor is to follow her today. : 

The Convocation of the Prelates and Clergy of the Province of Canter- 
bury was prorogued yesterday until the 7th November. 

Mr. George Benvenuto Mathew, Consul-General for the Russian ports 
in the Black Sea, is in future to be Consul-General “for the Russian 
ports in the Black Sea and the Sea of Azoff.” 


At home, the season of meetings between representatives and their con- 
stituents has fairly set in, and every day brings with it a batch of reports 
of speeches delivered at these gatherings. ‘This morning several reports 
are published. 

Mr. Moffatt met his constituents at Ashburton a few days ago. In 
the course of his specch he spoke of some persons “in high places” 
whom he had heard asking “Of what use is India to the English ?” 
Nothing, he said, could be so terrible or calamitous to this country as 
that there should be a whisper, even, of abandoning India to her fate. 
Mr. Moffatt insisted, that in future responsibility for the government of 
India should be fixed in the right place: ‘let the Ministers take the 
responsibility.”” 

On Thursday, Mr. Frederick Lygon was entertained at Tewkesbury 
by the Conservative electors. His father, Earl Beauchamp, and his 
brother, Lord Elmley, were present. Their views of the duty of the 
Conservatives were not so lenient towards Lord Palmerston as those of 
Major Beresford and his friends. Mr. Lygon said it would be the duty 
of Parliament to investigate where the blame should fall— leds 

He trusted that those who by their negligence, or by their procrastination 
in sending out reinforcements, have caused the loss of —— lives, w ould 
receive the punishment they deserve, and that we should visit with the 
strongest condemnation those who from faintheartedness or neglect had, he 
would not say caused, but had not prevented, the progress of those horrible 
disasters. ; 

Lord Elmley said, it lay with the Conservative party especially to 
analyze the conduct of the Government. They had underrated the danger, 
just as Lord Aberdeen and his Government underrated the dangers of the 

ussian war. 

Mr. Buchanan and Mr. Dalglish, the two Members for Glasgow, met 
their constituents on Thursday, and gave an account of their doings 
during the session. On the topic of India Mr. Buchanan was somewhat 
reserved in expressing his opinions, but he asked for more unity and re- 
sponsibility in the conduct of Indian affairs. Mr. Dalglish expressed 
** every confidence in Lord Palmerston.” _ , f 

Mr. Hutt has presided at a ogg ge of the annual meeting of 
the Gateshead Temperance Union. ile avowing himself desirous of 
publicly manifesting sympathy with their cause, he argued stoutly oy 
the adoption of the Maine Liquor Law, their favourite remedy for the 
evils of drunkenness. Legislative coercion, he said—the panacea of a 
blunderer—is the last expedient which would be had recourse to by those 
who have any real yocation to meddle in the management of men. 
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Middlesex Magistrates yesterday renewed Mr, Simpson’s licence for 
B... pes pee pr Gardens, by a majority of 18 to 8. At the 
same sitting, they refused to renew Mr. Bignell’s licenee for music and 
dancing at the Argyll Rooms, Windmill Street, Haymarket, by a similarly 


large majority. : ’ 
A startling discovery of human remains was made yesterday morning. 
Two youths, crossing the Thames ina boat from the Middlesex to the Surrey 
shore, at dawn, espied a carpet-bag on one of the abutments of Waterloo 
Bridee, and immediately made a prize of it. Carrying the bag to their em- 

loyer, the brother of one of the lads, they opened it together, and were 
horrified at finding a quantity of human bones, and some blood-stained 
clothing. They instantly took the bag and its contents to the Bow Street 

lice-station. A surgeon was sent for ; and after a minute examination, it 
was found that the bones formed nearly a ye me male skeleton, wanting 
the hands, fect, and head. ‘The greater part of the flesh had been removed, 
but a portion remained on the ribs, and this, apparently to prevent decom- 

sition, was found to have been steeped in brine. The bones were roughly 
and unskilfully sawn in pieces. There was the mark of a wound in the 
breast. ‘The clothing consisted of an overcoat, a frock-coat, a waistcoat, an 
upper and under shirt, a pair of drawers, and one sock ; all of tine 
material. The shirts, coats, and the upper part of the trousers, 
bore marks of stabs, nine in number. As there was a long rope 
attached to the bag, it is supposed that some Po had dropped the 
bag over the bridge, intending that it should fall gently into the 
water, but that it was intercepted by the ledge of the abutment. It is stated 
that the mouey-taker at the bridge remarked, among the foot-passengers 
crossing the bridge at midnight on Thursday, an elderly woman; that she 
carried a heavy carpet-bag, and that, as it was too large to pass the turn- 
stile, he lifted it over for her. She also carried with her a large brown paper 
parcel, No other clues to the mystery have yet been found, 

A telegraphic message from Havre, dated last night, states that ‘ the 
ship Emperor of Newcastle had gone ashore at Fecamp. Fourteen of those 
on board were saved, but eight of them lost their lives. ILopes are enter- 
tained that the vessel will be got off. The Emperor was on its way between 
Neweastle and Paris.”’ 
MONEY MARKET. 

Srock Excnancr, Fripay Arrennooy, 

The Consol Market has been agitated during the past week, and the tlue- 
tuations have been both frequent and extensive. The public have con- 
tinued their investments to a considerable extent, but not sufficiently to 
absorb the quantity of stock brought to market. The alarming money 
crisis in America has naturally had an unfavourable influence on this 
side; the first effect of which has been the raising of the Bank rate 
of discount from 54 to 6 per cent. The next Indian mail is of course 
leoked for with considerable anxiety ; and conflicting opinions may be 
read in the increased speculative operations in the Funds, which, 
however, have a continued tendency downwards. The only redeem- 
ing feature appears te be the sound and healthy state of our home 
trade; but unless the American exchanges should speedily improve, 
and better news come from India, there seems nothing to prevent an ag- 
gravation of the gloom now prevailing on the Stock Exchange, The first 
price on Monday morning in Consols was 90} ; the extreme range has been 
exactly 1 per cent ; the market closes this afternoon at 893 buyers. 

All descriptions of Stocks in the Foreign Market are much weaker, 
mainly occasioned by the total absence of buyers; and as in the present 
aspect of affairs there is little of an encouraging nature, it is to be expected 
that till some new feature arises, speculation—particularly in this market— 
will be very dull. Turkish Six per Cents have fallen 2, the new Four 
per Cents 1, Mexican } per cent ; and everything else closes at lower figures 
than last reported. Brazilian, 99} 100}; Russian, 108 110; Mexican, 205 3 ; 
Peruvian Four-and-a-half per Cents, 7779; Peruvian Three per Cents, 
53 55; Turkish Six per Cents, 93 93}; Ditto Four per Cents, 98} 99; Span- 
ish Three per Cents, 40 41. 

Railway Shares have suffered a considerable decline this week—in some 
cases a fall of more than 3 per cent will be noticed—which has been aug- 
mented by the adverse movement in the rate of interest, and the unfavour- 
able traftic returns of some of the leading lines. Great Western leaves off at 
52} 53; Midland, 80} 3; London and North-Western, 94495; London and 
South-Western, 44 441; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 93 934. The lighter 
shares have not experienced so great a decline, but still the market has 
continued exceedingly heavy. Great Northern shares are about 50s. lower ; 
Caledonian close at 41] 42) ; Brighton, 101} 102} ; Dover, 19} 3; Manches- 
ter, Sheffield, and Lincoln, 39} 40; Great Northern, 23} 3. 

The French Market, although buoyant in the middle of the week, has 
shown great dulness during the last day or two, and « fall of from 30s. to 
40s. per share has taken place, the market leaving off heavy. Northern of 
France, 34} 3; Paris and Lyons, 33} }; Paris and Strasbourg, 26} 27}. 

Indian Shares remain without alteration, notwithstanding the tluctuation 
in all other securities. East Indian, 97 98; Madras, 19} 3. 

Sarvurpay, Twetve o’CLock. 

This week's Bank return of the stock of bullion shows a decrease of 
613,396/. The Funds are again heavy this morning. Quotations are gene- 
rally lower all round. Consols are 894 }. 

Sarurpay, One o'Ciock. 

The markets have all been depressed since the opening. Consols close 
89}, buyers only, after being sellers at that price. Foreign Stocks and 
Railway Shares are heavy at lower prices. The following are some of the 
latest rgains—Caledonian, 83}; Edinburgh and Glasgow, 64; Great 
Western, 523; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 93; London and North-West- 
ern, 944; Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, 39; Midland, 804 ; 
North-Eastern—Berwick, 903; South-Eastern, 643; Grand Trunk of Ca- 
nada, A Issue, 42; Great Western of Canada, 20}; Great Luxembourg Con- 
stituted Shares, 64; Paris and Lyons, Fusion Shares, 33}. Miscellaneous— 
Australian Agricultural, 21} ; Peninsular and Oriental Steam, 75. 





3 per Cent Consols ...... a | Dutch 24 per Cents ......... 64 65 
Ditto for Account.......... - 89 | Ditto 4 per Cents ....... coos 975 9 
3 per Cent Reduced ......... shut Mexican 3 per Cents ........ 205 2 
New 3 per Cents ............ shut | Peruvian 44 per Cents....... 77 79 
Long Annuities ............. shut Ditto 3 per Cents ........... 53 55 
| _ “peeespgnaqqages: shut | Portuguese 3 per Cents 1853. 444 + 
Exchequer Bilis 20 777.7/7/! 6 2dis.| Russian 5 per Cents......... 109 11 
India Stock .....00.. cc... 208 211 | Ditto 44 per Cents........... ! 
Austrian 5 per Cents ........ 89 91 | Spanish 3 per Cents ......... 
Brazilian 5 per Cents |... ... 99101 | Ditto Deferred.............. 
Belgian 44 per Cents | ose ae Sardinian 5 per Cents 

Chilian 6 per Cents . : 101 103 | Swedish 4 per Cents - 





Danish 5 per Cents 


~ kish 6 Cent 
Ditto 3 per Cente Turkish 6 per Cents 


Ditto 4 p. Cent Guaranteed . . 


An extraordinary meeting of the Electric and International Telegraph 
Company was held on Thursday afternoon,—Mr. J. L. Ricardo M.P. in the 
chair,—for the purpose of raising the residue of the authorized share capital. 


The chairman observed that their debentures will soon fall due, and that 
from the nature of the Company's property, which does not admit of so good 





a security being given as in the case of railways, a renewal cannot be effected 
except on very unfavourable terms, By the statutes of the Company the 
greatest amount of any call is limited to 52. ; and in order, therefore, to pro- 
eure about 115,000/., the sum required, the Directors propose to allot the 
whole of thé remaining authorize capital unissucd—489,000/.—pro rata to 
the shareholders, giving them the option of taking their share or not. Upon 
this new capital a eall of 5/. will be made, 2/. 10s. to be payable in three or 
four weeks, and the same sum in February next. A resolution embodying 
the Directors’ proposition was agreed to unanimously ; and a contribution of 
one hundred guineas was voted to the Indian Relief Fund. It was stated in 
the course of the meeting, that the Company have 5439 miles of telegraph 
open, 430 stations, and 2172 instruments constantly working. 

The export of specie to the East by the Colombo was greater than was 
anticipated—594,485/. There was no less than 43,021/. in gold for India. 
The Natives have begun to hoard the more portable gold coin in preference 
to silver, and thus gold is becoming more valuable in the market. 

Che Theatres. 

Within the last year or so we have had the privilege of witnessing so 
many theatrical débats leading to no result, that when an actor's ap- 
pearance is announced “ for the first time,” the curiosity awakened 
within us is of the least pungent kind. Formerly it was no casy matter 
even for an artist of talent to obtain a hearing before a London audience : 
now the privilege is awarded with a hand so liberal, and the highest 
dramatic characters are filled with so little regard to the capabilities of the 
débutant, that a theatrical season is scarcely complete without a number 
of new “stars,” that rise, glimmer, and ingloriously set within a remark- 
ably short time,—or what is worse, survive their lustre, and remain 
above the horizon as so many dark specks that will neither shine nor 
vanish. 

This week, however, we have had a débit of more than ordinary pro- 
mise. Miss Sedgwick, an actress well known in the Northern counties, has 
made her appearance as Pauline in The Lady of Lyons. The intelligence 
that she displays is no rare qualification, for most of the new candidates 
for public favour who have lately solicited applause have shown that they 
tolerably well understand the meaning of the part undertaken, It is 


| in passing from the conception to the execution that a difficulty has been 





found; and as our recent débutants have not been of the audacious 
kind, the difficulty has been revealed, not by desperate leaps over the 
limits prescribed by Nature, but by a timid unwillingness to use the 
length of tether which Nature liberally accords, Now Miss Sedgwick 
acts not only with propriety but with force: she makes her words and 
gestures tell, and, though in a quict manner, marks out her character 
thoroughly. We suspect she is an actress whose progress will be worth 
watching. 

The English Opera company at the Lyceum have revived Wallace's 
Maritana, which has not been performed for a good many years, though 
it was popular in the old Drury Lane days under Bunn. It is not a chef- 
d'wuvre certainly, but is a pleasant drama, founded on the well-known 
French play Don César de Bazan, and contains a good deal of light, bril- 
liant music. It is quite within the capacity of the company : the princi- 
pal parts are exceedingly well acted and sung by Miss Louisa Pyne, Mr. 
Harrison, Miss Susan Pyne, and Mr, Weiss. 

Balfe is said to be busy composing a comic opera fur the Lyceum, 
which is nearly completed, and already put in rehearsal. 

Mr. 'T. P. Cooke, who is still at the Adelphi, has increased his reper- 
tory by the revival of My Toll and My Lartner Joe, once the most 
celebrated (after Black-eyed Susan) of Transpontine dramas, but new 
alike to the West-end and to the present generation of playgoers. 

On Monday next, the Princess's, which has been thoroughly redeco- 
rated, will reopen with The Tempest, the last grand revival of the sum- 
mer season, 


Parisian THEATRICALS, 

At the Gymnase there is a three-act comedy by MM. Anicet Bour- 
geois and De Courcelle, entitled Les Petites Lachetes, This name does 
not very adequately express the purport of the picee, the personages 
exhibited being traffickers in petty scandal rather than “ laches” in the 
ordinary acceptation of the werd. Virtue in the shape of a calumniated 
lady, the victim of the “ laches,” triumphs in the end over the machi- 
nations of slander. 

An opera composed by M. Ferdinand Poise to words by MM, Cormon 
and Grangé has been produced at the Opéra Comique. The title is 
Don Pédre—the personage thus designated being the “cruel” King of 
Castile. This same King publishes an edict against ducls; but while he 
is hovering about the house of a pretty Morisca, he is himself foreed into 
single combat with her legitimate lover. When, in spite of disguise, his 
delinquency becomes known, he vindicates the majesty of the law by 
knocking an arm off his own statue! 

The Italian Opera is open for the season. The inauguration-piece was 
Il Trovatore, with Mario, Graziani, Steffenone, and Nantier-Didiée, in 
the principal parts. 

The Spanish littérateur Clavijo—so unhistorically killed by Goethe— 
has been made the subject of a new piece by M. Ernest Legouvé, en- 
titled Le Pamphlet. Clavijo does not appear in a very amiable light. 
From motives of vengeance he attacks the character of a gallant colonel 
in a libellous pamphlet, having first, as keeper of the Spanish archives, 
destroyed a document that would have refuted the calumny. The colo- 
nel is absent in Mexico; and it is his daughter who immediately suffers 
from the aspersions cast on his good name; but a champion at last ap- 
pears, who forces the slanderer to retract his slander, by the simple ex- 
pedient of a pistol clapped to his throat. This piece, produced at the 
Théatre Frangais on Wednesday last, is the first dramatic work of M. 
Legouvé since his admission into the Academy. 

During the month of September, the aggregate receipts of the places 
of public amusement amounted to 1,117,189f. 35c.; beimg an increase 
of 396,317f. 55c. on the receipts of August. 


THE DEADLY RIVERS OF LONDON, 

A Parliamentary report on the difficult subject of Metropolitan Drain- 
age has just been issued. It contains the report of Messicurs Galton, 
Simpson, and Blackwell, the engineers to whom Sir Benjamin Hall re- 
ferred the plans for the main drainage of the Metropolis, and which has 
already appeared in the newspapers; but appended to this are the mate- 
rials on which they founded their conclusions,—chemical investigations 
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into the condition of the Thames water and the formation of sewage 
manure, the details of experiments with floats on the stream, evidence 
by practical men, projects for draining London, returns from officers of 
Local Boards of Works, and the like; the whole illustrated with clabo- 
rate diagrams and maps, and accompanied by tables of the most formid- 
able dimensions. In a word, the thick blue-book appears to present to 
an inquirer ample means for a thorough study of the subject so far as it 
is at present known. 

Oue or two points connected with drainage may be noted, as they are 
more fully brought out in this complete collection than was possible in 
the mere report of the engincers, One of the maps has a melancholy 
significance, by showing in varying depths of colour the degree to whic 


cholera prevailed on its last visit to London. With one exception, the | 


darkest hue spreads over the lowest-lying parts of London—those South 
of the Thames. But why was the disease so prevalent and fatal there ? 
So far as can be ascertained in accounting for this mysterious visitation, 
the Southern part of London—especially the South-castern portion— 
suffered in a great measure from the*peculiarity of its sewerage system : 
the land lies below high-water mark. When the tide is up, the whole 
sewerage system of the district is converted into elongated cesspools; the 
earth and the foundations of houses become saturated with sewage, and 
in many cases the kitchens and cellars are actually filled from the drains 


—a great fall of rain at high tide renders this inevitable. From the full | 


sewers, twice every twenty-four hours, arise noxious effluvia. The 

black spots on the map tell the result when pestilence visits London. 
Another map has a very different interest: it tells how London has 

grown at different periods. We are shown what space was covered with 


bricks and mortar in 1745—the little London that had its tremours when | 
Prince Charlie was at Derby. Then another tint shows how the town | 


had spread by 1818: the increase was not very great in those eventful 
seventy-three years,—our ancestors had so many other matters than 
building to attend to, and perhaps were not so well supplied with * con- 


tractors,” who would build a Babel or a Babylon no matter what revo- | 


lutions were going forward, so long as the tower or the city could be made 
to “pay.” But from 1818 to 1834 our builders stretched into the coun- 
try with great strides; while by 1857 their advances seem to threaten 
the ultimate seizure of the whole of the home counties. The map pre- 
sents, indeed, ‘a monstrous meal of brick!" Are so many houses 
needed ?—in the ten years 1841-’51 the population of London increased 
to an amount equivalent to the whole of the inhabitants of the county 
of Hants—no wonder more house-room was required. 


To supply the huge population of the Metropolis, the water-companies | 


daily pour into its dwellings and factories twelve-and-a-quarter millions 
of cubic feet of water. But this is only 80 per cent of the average 
amount of the sewage discharged from the district in twenty-four hours, 
It is this vast Stygian river, that not only 

** Labitur et labetur in omne volubilis «vum,”’ 
but that yearly increases, which so bothers the poor Board of Works, 


which is quite overwhelmed with its immensity conjoined with its | 


quality. 


Though when you get high up the Thames, beyond the flow of the 


tide, the amount of “ organic matter’’ in the water is much less than in 
London, yet it is remarkable that water taken at Kew Bridge—though 
the stream /ooks much purer there—contains nearly as much organic 
matter as is found in the water at London Bridge. 

Every Londoner is familiar with the appearance at low-water of the 
yast beds of black mud on the shores of the Thames. These are mainly 
the results of turning our sewage into the stream: /f they are allowed to 

0 on accumulating, they promise to after-ages, we are told, very excel- 
fent guano deposits. But whilst time and tide—the latter leaving them 
uncovered twice a day, to undergo chemical processes—are preparing 
fertilizers for the use of our more energetic posterity, the said mud-banks 
carry disease and death to the present genere*ion, Dr. Hofmann and 
Mr. Witt, in their elaborate chemical report on the river, declare that 
these masses of putrefying mud are the worst result—the most mis- 
chievous—of the present system of drainage, much more dangerous than 
the daily sullying of the stream which deposits them. [We must re- 
member, that none of the nauseous water of the Thames at London 
ought now, by law, to be supplied by water-companies to the inhabit- 


ants: in fact, a great improvement has been really effected in supplying | 


clean water to the people of the Metropolis. ] 

As our readers are aware, the Committee of Engineers are not hopeful 
of any scheme for utilizing on a great scale, for the present, the fer- 
tilizing matter suspended in sewage-water: to separate it would be 
costly, probably would create a gigantic ‘* nuisance,” and the products 
coal scarecly be made to “ pay’’: if to be conveyed to any distance for 
use, the greater bulk of any sewage “ guano,” containing an equal 
amount of fertilizing matter with a given weight of real guano, would 
prevent even a Proteciionist farmer from patronizing the native manu- 
facture. But the utilization of London fertilizers is no doubt a question 
only of time, as it is believed that fertilizing matter worth nearly a 
million and a half sterling yearly is now wasted: the question is, how to 
make that matter applicable to the land at a very cheap rate? A real 
gold-mine may be worthless if the ore costs too much to extract it. 

Captain Bullock, R.N., in his evidence tells us how far sea-water tra- 
vels up the Thames—to Woolwich, for sometimes its presence is per- 
ceptible there ; not to Deptford, for there it is never detected, 

No doubt, te a Londoner, it is pleasant to contemplate the various 
maps showing the schemes for carrying the sewage of London away from 
the city, whether pouring it into the Thames at Higham and Mucking 
Flats,—the latter a name which would become very appropriate ; or dis- 
charging it at Rainham and Erith; or turning it in at Purfleet ; or near 
the confluence of the Thames and Medway; or, finally, conveying it to 
the German Ocean and blackening the Ray Sands. It is pleasant to the 
Londoner to survey these schemes, with an expectation that one of them 
will be adopted, even though the expense be large, for the town will 
get rid of its most gigantic nuisance. But will the inhabitants near the 
embouchure of the odorous river be quite so much gratified? will even 
navigators delight in the gift? Can you carry the sewage of London 
anywhere without its becoming a nuisance and a danger ?>—it seems im- 
possible. ‘The great task which science has before it, then, in regard to 
this matter, is the rendering the sewage of our city innoxious; and until 
that be done it cannot be said that the difficulties of ‘* Metropolitan 
drainage” have been effectually conquered. 





TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


PROPOSED MEETING OF PARLIAMENT. 
| Wrrn much business before the country, to be done promptly and 
| decisively if we would escape further calamity and enormous cost 
it is not desirable that time should be consumed and attention 
distracted by multiplying the forms of business. A demand has 
been made that Parliament should be called together in the au- 








‘* Before the prorogation, Lord Palmerston gave the House of Com- 
| mons a hint that such a meeting was quite possible, and there 
seems to be a very general opinion amongst the older and more 
experienced Members of the Legislature that it will be unayoid- 
able.” So says the Daily News—adding, ‘‘ we believe that it 
will also be most useful.” The East India Company has recently 
taken 40,000 of the Queen’s troops into pay, and will have to pro- 
vide not only for their pay and clothing but for transport and 
other large expenses. At the same timethat the mutiny increases 
the expenditure of the Company, it cuts off a portion of its re- 
venues. In the North-western Provinces the land-tax produced 
nearly six millions, but the greater part of that territory is now 
| ina state of anarchy, and large districts of the Lower Provinces 
are also discontented. To these facts we may add, that Madras 
had been already suffering a decline of revenue, incidental, no 
doubt, to a process of improvement, but of course aflecting 
present revenue. The East India Company is precluded by 
its charter from raising a loan in kngland ; and, mue 
as it must need money, it will be unable to appeal to the 
| British publie without additional powers from larliament, 
The Queen’s Government, it is also said, may need help. Before 
| the prorogation, Ministers took powers to call out the Militia 
without limitation as to number, but the number actually em- 
bodied is larger than that which was originally intended. Lord 
Panmure did not contemplate the employment of the Militia on 
foreign service. For these reasons, it is presumed that the Exe- 
cutive will also be in want of money; or if it should have the 
means in the Treasury-chest, will need power to expend money 
| voted for foreign service, or for the Army, on the Militia. “ In 
short, we do not see how it is possible for Ministers to avoid call- 
ing Parliament together; and we are quite certain that, as a 
means of rousing the country and obtaining larger military means 
- suppressing this Indian revolt, they could not take a wiser 
step. 

We have taken these passages from a paper in the Daily News, 
because, amidst many representations of the same kind, it is the 
most distinct, and it is that which has attracted most notice. 
Prima facie the suggestion is of a strictly practical kind, and it 
should be judged by practical tests, ° 

With regard to the last part, the ‘rousing of the country,” 
there certainly is no need of Parliamentary stimulants. “The 
' country” has shown a stronger sense of the necessity in India 
than Ministers and Parliament put together. Neither at public 
meetings nor in pulpits have the same party uses been made of 
“the Indian difficulty” which have been attempted in the House 
of Commons; but it is evident that all classes feel the responsi- 
| bility deeply, that a stern public opinion is forming, and that the 
country is roused either to support the Government or to judge it. 

With regard to the expenditure for the Militia, there is no rea- 
son to suppose that Ministers are in any immediate want of 
money; that they cannot raise it if they require it, by the usual 
means; or that Parliament would refuse an indemnity for any 
necessary steps which the Cabinet might take in the recess. The 
| House of Commons, therefore, will not be wanted on that ground, 
| With regard to the East India Company, it must be allowed that 
| the financial difficulties are becoming serious, The statement of 
facts by the Daily News is not exaggerated. We may expect 
that the war will occasion an expenditure of many millions ster- 
ling within the year; at the same time, the revenue of the East 
India Company, already exhibiting a deficiency every year, has 
been cut short by the revolt. The Six per cent Loan does not 
appear to be making very great progress, although some sub- 
scriptions are coming in. A former Governor-General reduced 
the interest on previous loans from five per cent to four per cent, 
or even lower,—a step which oneuaanl much discontent among 
holders of stock ; and when the new loan was first opened, the 
dissatisfaction of the moneyed public showed itself in a reluctance 
to subscribe. To correct this financial mistake, the East India 
Company has announced its readiness to receive half of the sub- 
scription to the new loan in stock of the old loans: in other 
words, the Company offered to raise the interest upon those old 
loans to the newest standard, if the holders of the stock would 
bring fifty per cent of cash with them for the new loan. It is 
supposed that this measure has had a good effect ; but even with 
the best prospect for the new loan, we cannot anticipate that the 
East India Company would obtain all the money that it needs, 
In this case, it would be driven from India to England ; but its 
charter precludes it from raising a loan in this country. It ean 
obtain advanceson bonds, and is understood to have done so this week 
from the Bank of England. Upon the whole, then, we may con- 
clude that the East India Company will be compelled to make an 
application to Parliament, but that it is under no immediate 
pressure to do so. It may be compelled to apply in Februaay 
or March next; it is under no pressure to apply in October or 
November. 


| 
h | tumn; and the claim is not unsupported by some show of reason, 
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“The “ older and more experienced Members of the Legisla- | 


,” y pe 
par amy a Senden during the autumn is not so unavoidable as 
they may have supposed,—if, indeed, the opinion ascribed to them 
is really their own. For we have no autographic statement from 
noble lords or honourable gentlemen on the necessity of their own 
removal from the pleasures of country with its holiday to self-made 
work in London, without amusement to vary the monotony of labo- 
riously doing nothing. Even Members of Parliment cau seareely 
think that mere debates, speeches: rivalling articles in the hews- 
papers, ean contribute material assistance to the suppression of the 
revolt, to the councils of Government, or to the efforts of the East 


India Company. The financial measures, or measures of any other 


kind brought before either House of Parliament, could only be of 
a provisional character, enabling Ministers to get on till January 
or February. Bills to make any decisive amendment in our military 
system, or to place the East India Company on a new footing, 
cannot be peremptorily needed within the next two months; and 
even if they were really contemplated, the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment would decline to pronounce any final yote upon such subjects. 
Some very urgent necessity is requisite to make Parliament deal 
conclusively with permanent interests during a provisional session, 
The fate of the Derby Administration, indeed, was settled in such 
a session; but it was a negative more than a positive measure. 
Real business would inevitably be postponed until after Christmas, 
and the session would yield us nothing beyond the speeches. We 
should like to see an ‘ old and experienced Member” who would 
think that speeches at this session could be even useful. 

Unless the assistance of Parliament were needed for decidedly 
practical purposes, the debates at this period would not only be 
useless, but they would be absolutely mischievous. It needs no 
profound consideration to establish this point. It is very desirable 


that both Houses of Parliament should take the whole subject of 


the Indian revolt, its causes, the conduct of Ministers, the posi- 
tion of the East India Company, under deliberate revision, But 
we have not yet had full experience of the manner in which the 
Queen’s Ministers are directing the war in India; we have not 
before us even the beginning of the measures taken for putting 
down the revolt; and before we reconsider the position of the 
East India Company, we must either have some necessity far 


more urgent than any which is before us, or we must have seen | 


the end of the revoit. The last mail scarcely brings us more 
than the arrival of Sir Colin Campbell at Caleutta ; and some 
weeks if not months will be necessary to develop the conduct 
of Ministers and its effects. We have not the materials for a 
Parliamentary judgment. If impatient Members in the two 
Houses were to raise such subjects, as most likely they would 
were the Houses sitting, any useful consideration, any practical 
judgment, must necessarily be deferred till the spring. But the 
premature controversy would have one effect—that of raisins an 
interest to disappoint it; wearying the public with the antici- 
pation of grievances which might afterwards grow to be sub- 
stantial. It would thus so enfeeble the power both of Parliament 
and publie to consider the events when they are really unfolded, 
and to pronounce that judgment which the interests of the coun- 
try will demand. 





RECRUITING-REFORM. 

RECRUITING has to labour under a difficulty which it has not en- 
countered at former periods. ‘ In the good old times,” when the 
recruiting-sergeant sounded his fife and drum, and told the nobk 
Englishman that in fighting for his King and country he might 
rise to be a general, he was believed. When he dwelt upon thi 
glorious freedom of the service, there was some truth in the story ; 
because in those days no humanitarian ideas checked the soldict 
in the pleasure of plunder, or in some of the more shocking de- 
lights of vietory. If discipline sometimes visited his back in the 
ugly form of ‘the eat,” there still remained a good margin of 
adventure and fun to justify the recruiting-sergeant. Moreover, 
in those days there was not a newspaper to be bought for a penny, 
which would tell even the rustie that the reeruiting-sergeant 
lied ; giving chapter and verse for the facts against that promising 
functionery. Besides, in those days if there had been the penny 
paper, the working man and the rustic most likely could not lave 
read it. Thus, the “enterprising young man” believed, took 
the shilling, and was let in. We have had several improvements 
in the Army, and among them an improvement of education ; 
whereof one consequence is, that soldiers ean write—and they do 
write home tremendous refutations of the reeruiting-sergeant. 
Rowland Hill, the twopenny trash, and the educational socie- 
ties which good folks encourage in every district even of the most 
rural counties, supply powerful counteractives to any illusions 
which the recruiting-sergeant may attempt now. 

From the style of the placards which are published, it would 
appear that the recruiting-sergeant has not partaken the progress 
of time. He makes no account of it, but goes to work on the old 
plan. “ Active enterprising young men,” whom he desires to 
catch, are told that they will have so much money for their pay, 
that they will have a horse to ride, that a commission is in pros- 
ae with a sum of money for e uipment; and if the service is in 
East, the recruit is told of the Sonnies which await him in Ori- 
ental lands. The sergeant forgets ‘the march of intellect,” 
which has placed the recruitable population in a position to esti- 
mate his exaggerations or fictions, and he docs not find his se- 
ductions so protitable as they used tobe. Several remedies arc 
proposed: in compliance with one suggestion, the standard has 


| or in produce, or in productive power. 


been lowered ; but there is reason to fear that, as in the case of 


reeive, if they reconsider the facts, that their at~ | the Russian war, the standard has been lowered in more in- 


stances than simple height. At that time we had reason to know 
that the standard was lowered with regard to health; and men 
were accepted for service in the Crimea as well as in India who 
had in them the seeds of disease, sometimes rather more than the 
seeds. The consequence is, that the men recruited are not only 
“riff raff,” but are of a kind to encumber the hospitals while’ 


| weakening the effective force for the field. ‘ Recruiting on false 


pretences,” the sergeant brings to the depdt only hollow soldiers ; 
and if the men are disappointed, so is the commanding-oflicer in 
action, 

Perhaps the most direct improvement would be, to place befor 
the recruit exactly what he is to meet, his liabilities as well as 
his assets ; and to let him understand exactly the chances that 
he will have to undergo, _Is it possible that an explicit and posi- 
tive statement of this kind would keep recruits out of the Army + 
In that case, the men who enlist are obtained under false preten- 
ces; and no permanent commerce can be carried on upon that 
principle. The State may think that it gets recruits in larger 
numbers or at a cheaper price, but the men are revenged on th 
State by abstracting from it a corresponding portion of good 
service. If a real knowledge of military life would exclude re- 


| eruits from the Army, it proves that the inducements, the emolu- 


ments, and the chances, are not enough to obtain efficient soldiers 
for the country. But no soldier is so cheap as the man who is 
efficient. The question then is, how to increase the inducements 
to enter the Army without increasing the cost to the State ; and 
when that question is practically answered in the most satisfac- 
tory manner, the recruiting-sergeant would obtain the largest 
number of the best soldiers that the country can furnish, Until 
that shall be done, we are going on upon the penny-wise plan, 
cheating recruits by the pretence of advantages which they wlll 
never obtain, and purchasing from the country unsound soldier: 
to reinforce the hospital or the prison instead of the ranks, 
Certainly the reform which appears to be most wanted at th 
present moment is Reeruiting-reform, 
CAUSES OF THE AMERICAN PANIC, 

THe panic which was thought to have been conjured away 
in the United States has revived, and it is ascribed to various 
causes, Among them, it is imputed to “ want of confidence.” 
This idea seems to be principally suggested by the fact that all 
parts of the Union are really rich either in accumulated wealth, 
Credit has been ex- 
panded to enormous proportions, and, to express the case in th 

terms of a writer at New York, “ the ease m creating currency 
has made home payments easy ; while the foreign balances have 
been paid in coin or bullion, for which we look to California,” 


| while “ California has failed to supply the deficiency by about 


fifteen million dollars.’ Another circumstance which shows the 
coexistence of facts apparently incompatible, real wealth and difli- 
culty of payment, is the issue of a circular from the Treasury de- 
partment at Washington, offering to buy up old stocks of the 
United States at various rates of premium, ranging from five to 
sixteen per cent, This exactly reverses the case of British India, 
where there is a rich and unembarrassed community with a poor 
government: here we have a rich government and an embar- 
rassed community, with banks described as “restoring confi- 
dence ” by suspending cash-pay ments ! 

We must look a little further for the causes before we are con- 
tent to accept ‘* want of confidence” as one, or to assume, with 
the writer whom we have quoted, that “the entire failure of eon- 
fidence is not founded on suflicient cause.” There is no effect 
without suflicient cause, and we should only be creating and ag- 


gravating renewed cmbarrassments, like these which we now 
Witness, if we assigned them to some mystical accident. Un- 


luckily, or rather luckily, the causes of the present distraction in 
America are perfectly obvious, 

First, in one form or other, currency has been created beyond 
the amount of those precious metals which can alone give validity 
to paper, It is suddenly discovered that the paper is in excess 
of the gold ; and as no particular proportion of the paper ean be 

elected from the mass and caneelled, the whole falls under sus- 
picion, the whole is depreciated, Curreney fails to perform its 
office, Every man is called upon to pay, and no man ean pay, 
The most solvent firms are dragged into the common bankruptey, 
and health is not to be restored without a paroxysm of ague fever, 
This “ casy creation of cur this expansion of paper be- 
yond the gold, is the first cause. 

The second cause is the multiplication of transactions in the 
markets of the commercial centres beyond the actual amount of 
goods, property, or services which are the subjects of bargaining. 
Every bale of cotton, every mile of railway, passes through an 
immense number of hands, each dealer in turn expecting to make 
a profit by the transaction; and since so many profits cannot be 
made out of one piece of business, with first and last prices tixed 
in the market of the world, somebody is dece ived; and for the 
few who win at this gambling, there must be many bankrupts, 
with an insolvency probably involving through the connexion some 
of the winners. ‘The multiplication of transactions beyond the ex- 
tent of roods is the second cause. 

The third cause will be found in the sharp practice which has 
become a habit of the New York money-markets, The attempt 
to *“ bear” railway stocks, in order to bring British-owned pro- 
perty down to ridiculously low prices for the benetit of Yankee 
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purchasers, was an example of this sharp practice, which has 
hurried the stock exchange into inconsiderate excesses, and de- 
stroyed the confidence of men in each other. No wonder that, 
when somebody has not eash in hand to pay at the moment, 
speculative disappointment is created, which instantly bursts into 
panic. 
TRUE PRINCIPLE OF THIEF-IMPROVEMENT. 

A NEw item in the list of large frauds! A gentleman at Belfast, 
young in business but of high standing and promise, has succeeded 
in augmenting his means by a rather summary process. Obtaining 
a false key, he entered a bonded warehouse attached to his own 
offices, took out tea without paying the duty, and in this way drove 
an extensive and profitable trade, The contrivance is not altogether 
new. ‘The fraud has been known in the London wine-trade, with 
a difference. The bonded warehouse in London was accessible to 
various merchants, and no one exactly knew who had pilfered the 
wine which passed duty-free. In the tea case the bonded ware- 
house seems to have been included in a sect of buildings that 
belonged to the individual, and unless the tea had been taken 
by a thief of the vulgar stamp, the fraud must necessarily be 
traced to the owner. So far this seems au improvement on the 
side of the Customs, thoagh we have no evidence that the private 
bonding originated with the desire for improved custody. On the 
other hand, there was an improvement on Mr. Moore’s side: in- 
stead of filling up the casks with inferior wine, which must have 
been worth something, he tilled up Ais chests with materials worth 
nothing—worth less even than the worst of tea, namely brickbats, 
straw, and turf. Probably the fraud will suggest to the Custom- 
house new checks, and the new checks will suggest a fresh con- 
trivance to some future Moore, For in all these cases of defensive 
checks, the protection to the Customs or to the interests of honesty 
constitutes nothing more than a competition in the inventive facul- 
ties on the two sides. A locksmith invents a protective key, and 
the locksmith of knavery invents a mode of opening the lock. 

The principles at issue are like those involved in all cases of 
‘* protection ” which establish a mechanical reliance. By using 
our skill instead of moral trust, we defy the ingenious to a race 
in which both start with equal chances. The faculty that can 
invent a lock can of course invent the means of undoing the lock ; 
the one is strictly involved in the other. This weck, a committee 
is sitting to investigate the circumstances of a joint-stock company 
whose shareholders are indignant at the mode in which it has 
been brought to the verge of bankruptcy, if not pushed over the 
precipice, when it appeared to be in a flourishing state. The 
committee will probably end in the contrivance of new checks, 
just as the Great Northern frauds led to the establishment of 
new rules with reference to the transfer of shares. ‘These new 
rules are the field upon which any future Redpath must work ; 
and it is to be observed that in proportion as property is largely 
accumulated, and as the checks appear to be eflective, so must 
the protection of the knave become effective for a time, and so the 

roperty which he can appropriate to himself while unsuspected 
= enlarged. 

How would it do to transfer the reliance from these mechanical 
checks to the old trust upon moral conscience? After all, there 
must be men, and probably they constitute the majority of our 
merchants and professional men, who are not deterred by the dif- 
ficulty of a forgery or a theft, but by the loss of character in the 
event of detection, or still more by a moral repugnance to do that 
which is unworthy of themselves. For, after all, a man knows 
what he is doing; and if he has any respect for his own under- 
standing and good feeling, he nust desire to have that self’s good 
opinion. Checks, therefore, do not operate upon the really sub- 
stantial part of the mercantile and professional world. It might 
be worth while to try the experiment ; to open, say, a joint-stock 
company in which there should be no relianee except upon a de- 
fined understanding as to rules and the moral pledge of the share- 
holders or men in offices. 

What a rush there would be into such a society by all the 
Pauls, Redpaths, Sadleirs, and Camerons!—who would see in it 
nothing but an opportunity for the exercise of their skill without 
the legal penalties. But they might be easily arrested at the 
gate, if it were a fundamental rule of the experimental society 
that no man should enter it who had not already a completely 
established character for truthtelling. How many persons would 
apply for shares ? 

iT we retain our mechanical checks, we might introduce a moral 
element in another fashion. At present we call upon a man in 
an office of trust to give security: but the risk 1s defined, and 
again, by an easy process of invention, the surety may, and not 
unfrequently is, indemnified. How would it do to render the 
surety in such cases liable for the whole possible pecuniary con- 
sequences of wrongdoing? Nay, Ict the sureties go to prison, and 
perhaps they would be a little more cautious in vouching for the 
candidate when first he should apply to obtain the office. | 

Protection by checks protects the knave as much as the honest 
man, and makes his opportunities by giving him new applications 
for his skill, And after all, ‘* Society,” that general malefactor, 
creates the opportunities, the motives, and the examples. Lying 
begins by the finest degrees, and a large portion of it is quite 
polite. The man who says that he is ‘‘ not at home” when he is 
at home, su: ts to Mr. Moore to say that his tea-chests are at 
home, when they are gone out and only dummies are left in their 

laces. The great check upon fraud, and upon every species of 

ying, will be the progress of intelligence in society at large. 

















When men have found that it is not worth while to be dishonest 
since they can obtain their ends so much better by honesty a 
and when society has found that it is not worth while to leave any 
man’s life-maintenance a difficulty,—we shall find few thieves 
except “ for the fun of the thing”; and then those examples of 
human imperfection will probably be put in some recreatiye lu- 
natic asylum, a musenm for the student of moral physiology, 


MURDER WILL OUT. 

Iy great crimes, the criminal appears, almost as if by design, to 
leave a clue which may lead to The detection. The man charged 
with the murder of Mr. Little in Dublin did so though the police 
—by that inverted kind of wit which characterizes Ireland, the 
separation of proximate ideas—waived the privilege of detecting 
him. And to carry out the farce, the police have allowed him 
to lecture the people of Dublin into the idea which the jury 
had negatived. Mr, Moore is reported to have taken many pre- 
cautions to keep the public well-informed on his proceedings, 
The boxes of Charlotte Pugsley, who was murdered in Leigh 
Wood, were carefully retained with every trace of her property ; 
in fact, a complete » of evidence was kept up for the future 
use of ee jury, and judge. When the suspected murderer 
of Mr. Ilenderson used as wadding a portion of a popular story, 
he little expected that it would be compared with the wadding in 
the gun of the professed defender, and identified as belonging 
to another page of the same volume: at the first glance it leoks 
as if the gun and the pistol had been in the most painstaking 
manner payed, in order that they might be noted as belonging to 
the same series. 

This trait is almost always remarked in the case of great 
crimes ; and perhaps it is not diflicult to account for the fact. 
In order to prevent the leaving of some clue which would indicate the 
train of events ending in the murder, the murderer should be a 
man with an understanding capable of grasping in advance the 
whole round of successive acts, and of their consequences, with the 
connecting circumstances, so that he might take precautions 
against any one accident which could point him out. But then, 
if he were a man thus capable of grasping all the successive acts, 
the results, and the connecting circumstances, he would not com- 
mit the murder, For he would detect by anticipation some point 
at which his precautions could not with certainty exelude dis- 
covery ; or he would discover means of attaining his object, what- 
ever it might be, much more direct, easy, and safe, than murder. 
The murders which are least likely to be detected are those which 
the tempted criminal does not for an instant think of commit- 
ting. 





SHORT MEN, 

Ir is a mistake to say that the new recruiting-regulations ‘ lower 
the standard.” What they really do is to render a higher stand- 
ard possible. The thing wanted is a stout soldier; of that article 
long measure is no standard. The quality wanted is not length, 
but vigour, If mensuration were taken as the test, perhaps the 
best form to use would be the proportion of the girth of the chest 
at its largest part to the total height; and the largest proportion 
would be found in the average middle height, or rather below it. 
‘The new regulations are a permission for a larger number of such 
hardy Englishmen to enter the service. They will generously 
congratulate themselves on being accepted. A man of five feet 
four inches is allowed, it seems, to behave as valiantly as he 
pleases on behalf of his country, provided he fights on foot; and 
the same privilege is extended to a hero of five feet five inches 
provided b fights on horseback. The reason why five feet four 
may not mount a horse, supposing him to be a good rider, is not 
shown. Nothing is alleged against him from the records of 
Astley’s or Newmarket ; at which places, on the contrary, “little 
fellows” have proved themselves to be great horsemen, just as in 
hunting-parties men no taller have ranked among the “ boldest 
riders.” 

For our part we should not have been sorry had two regiments 
of English dwarfs been raised on purpose to be sent against the 
tallest of the rascally Indians, horse and foot. Who doubts the 


result? For it is absard to set up bodily height as a standard of 
courage. When Jeffrey Hudson, the dwarf at the court of Charles 


the First, who once rose out of a pie on a dinner-table, was in- 
sulted by a person of a fine military standard, he challenged the 
offender, end brought him toa right sense of the little gentleman’s 
dignity. 

Nor is length a test of other soldierly qualities. Clarendon has 
observed how many of the most distinguished men of his days— 
and the days were among the most martial in our annals—were 
remarkable for their short stature ; Lord Falkland for one. Mil- 
ton, who was as brave as he was intellectually great, ‘‘ narrowly 
escaped” (as the Tory Johnson is pleased to phrase it) a like 
bodily characteristic. And the fesaliiens and Alexanders of old 
were in a similar predicament. Indeed, it has been said that the 
most active and energetic workers in the world, both military and 
civil, have generally been under the middle size. Nor has poetry 
failed to notice this truth. ‘ Little Tydeus” was as famous for 
his valour as Agamemnon was for his height. Agamemnon, it 1s 
true, was of such a fine modern standard that he might have 
figured as a colonel of dragoons ; and indeed his height made him 
a leader of armies even when Achilles and Diomede were among 
the generals; but that was because it rendered him the most con- 


spicuous object. He was only a sort of right royal live standard 
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or banner. The generals wholly eclipsed him in point of valour, 
. oF for tall soldiers appears to have originated with the 
half-insane father of Frederick the Great; thence it got into the 
mad heads of the Emperors of Russia, and so into those of other | 
standard-worshipers. Jt wasa fashion, and, like many fashions, 
it has done practical mischief. If the first Napoleon had presented 
himself before the eccentric Prussian King the father of the 
standard, the great captain would have been refused a commission, 
as being, like a piece of silk from some sharp London houses, 


«* short measure.” 





THE LAST FASHION. 


ELEANon appeals to her sisters and countrywomen, through “ the 
usual channel of information,” against the extravagancy of dress. 
It has risen to such a height, she says, that “it can no longer be 
called a weakness, it is a sin.” Ball-dresses are advertised for 
sale at 100/. each, and ladies are “‘ known to talk of limiting their 
personal expenditure to 1000/, per annum.” Fortunes are im- 
paired ; the less rich who attempt to emulate their companions are 
ruined. The money thus wasted is embezzled from a sacred ser- 
vice ; for at a time when numbers have been bereaved by the ene- 
mies of the country, the established charities are full, and appli- 
cants for aid go away empty save of sorrow. ‘Shall not, then, 
the day of humiliation see the commencement of a reform in these 
things?” And “let us not be satisfied with laying aside on 
that day our gay and costly apparel, to resume it thoughtlessly on 
the morrow; but let us lay aside also, never to be resumed, the 
selfish vanity, the unchristian pride, the deliberate self-indulgence, 
from which our extravagance has sprung.” Eleanor would pass a 
moral sumptuary law, and restrain the excess of costume into 
which a luxurious feminine public has been led. 

But sumptuary laws have never been very successful. Not all 
the rigours of the Plantagenets could restrain farmers’ wives from 
wearing silken hose or costly ornaments; nor, when society has 
had a full purse, have we ever failed to see these redundancies of 
dress. Great troubles or serious purpose has sometimes induced 
even the fair sex to sacrifice the robe on the altar of charity or 
patriotism. Before the Revolutionary war, the colonists of the 
American States discontinued the use of English fabrics, and 
prided themselves on walking abroad in homespun, But the con- 
test came home to them as a passion, even more than this Indian 
war. Individuals, carried away by strong moral conviction, or 
by disappointment, which is often taken for the same thing, have 
frequently anticipated the whole argument of Eleanor, and en- 
dued themselves in garments of various sober kinds, from sack- 
cloth and ashes upwards. But such mortification is not to be 
expected from an entire community; nor can we hope ever to re- 
duce the extravagances of fashion, when it has for its motives 
vanity, ostentation of riches, delight in ornament, taste correct or 
false, caprice, fancy, and, though last not least, the desire to sur- 
prise and please others. 

The true correctives lie in an appeal to the practical good sense 
of dress—in other words, to good taste ; and perhaps the most efli- 
cient of regimens, as inmany another case, would be the reverse of 
sumptuary laws—the introduction of absolute free trade. The 
best of fashions would be no fashion at all. If it were once 
understood that society would admit to its levees any form of 
dress, then variety would be the fashion, good taste would adapt 
itself to varying circumstances, and even economy would have a 
chance. At present the levees of society are almost as rigorous as 
the Court drawingrooms. The difference is this: the Court in- 
sists upon a costume which is ugly and obsolete, society insists 
upon a costume which is contemporaneous and often ugly. For, 
be it observed, the fashion which is admirably suited to one 
beauty, with her height, complexion, figure, and bearing, be- 
comes positively ugly, or even ridiculous, on another beauty who 
is different in all her points—especially when the beauty is not 
beautiful. 

There are three proximate motives for “ the last fashion,” 
whatever it may be. It begins with the caprice of some beautiful 
or distinguished woman, and others imitate the dress without re- 
gard to its being utterly inappropriate to their own contour or as- 
pect. Secondly, some new trait develops itself in the fashion, and 
others try to outdo it ; a triviality thus becoming the main ob- 
ject. Thirdly, manufacturers and makers of costly garments 
push their articles upon some model fashionables, and the fashion 
1s set going, purely ‘for the good of trade,” to ‘ promote con- 
sumption.” ‘The vast cupolas in which women now stand, like 
Venus rising from a punch-bow] inverted, are ascribed to the de- 
sire of an illustrious lady, not in this country, to conceal changes 
in her figure. Others who had no reason for concealment adopted 
the cupola; the cupola itself became the substantive idol of ado- 
ration ; and fancy has been exhausted in expanding and convert- 
ing it. Then the manufacturer of silks has introduced the last, 
and of course the ugliest feature in the cupola. A little while 

» it was plain, like the hoop ; next, it was made to consist of 
flounces from the waist downwards ; but lastly, a stripe is intro- 
duced—* let in at the sides.” By a monstrous insensibility to 
harmony, there isa broad plain stripe between each system of 
flounces ; the flounces perchance of sea-green, the stripe of a 
purple like the iris. It costs a great deal of money, occupies use- 

eas a and ends in making loveliness ridiculous. What a 
mistake! 














STILL WANTED, AN ENGLISH OPERA. 

Dvxiné the last season, London supported two operahouses; and, 
whatever may be the success at the high prices which are toa 
certain extent exclusive, one fact appears to be certain—that as 
soon as an operahouse is open at “ ordinary playhouse prices” 
for the performance of sterling works, there is sure to be a lar, 
attendance. Thus we ascertain that there is a demand in the 
London public for the performance of musical dramas. Yet it is 
a taste which is met by a very imperfect and unsuitable supply. 
The facts present an anomaly in political economy, not, however, 
entirely without precedent—demand without supply. The most 
curious part of the fact is, that we seem to have the materials for 
the supply without the enterprise, tact, cleverness, good sense, or 
whatever it may be, which is requisite to construct the thin 
wanted. The appetite of the English people for the music: 
drama is usually met, and at present best met, by some form or 
other of foreign opera. The performances which appear to be 
most attractive are those which give us the works of Mozart, 
Rossini, Donizetti, Bellini, Verdi, Auber, and Meyerbeer. Occa- 
sionally other works are brought forward, but it is these which 
the public will assemble in great numbers to hear; and there is 
an excellent reason for the choice. We have other composers 
who give us striking music, much applauded by superior judges, 
or really liked by the musical public: among them are very dif- 
ferent men,—Beethoven and Weber, the one greatly esteemed by 
high musical judges; the other liked by the public for his ro- 
mantic style, especially in his Der Freischutz: but the men in 
the list we have named are those who have most completely ac- 
complished the rendering of good drama—incident and character 
—into a complete tissue of musical dialogue from end to end, It 
is this consistently and thoroughly worked-out drama that the 
countrymen of Shakspere most relish, 

It must be concluded that the taste of the public inclines it to 
this form of the drama; but the thing supplied is not exactly what 
the English want. ‘The works which are given at our musical 
theatres are German, Italian, or French. It is remarkable that the 
most popular works of the kind by a German composer—Mozart— 
were principally written for Italian words, and intended to be de- 
livered in an Italian style. The productions are strictly foreign. 
ven when the words are translated into English, the musical ideas 
are still alien to our tongue, and could not be translated without 
actually recomposing the music. For it is a mistake to suppose 
that musical expression in the dramatic sense is a thing separate 
from the language to which it is “set.” On the contrary, if the 
accent and intonation of any of the works which we have men- 
tioned as most particularly admired be scrutinized and analyzed, 
the rule will be very easily detected. The writer takes as the 
staple of his “tune ’’—using the word in the broad sense claimed 
for it by Calecott—the intonation and accent of the language to 
which his music is joined, He copies the cadence of the voice as 
in an animated style it would express the particular feeling, 
whether that feeling be joy, sorrow, anger, sarcasm, revenge, 
threat, fear, hatred, or any other passion and purpose of the feel- 
ings. The more painstaking the examination, the more it will be 
found that the composer has followed this rule into all the de- 
tails of the dramatic dialogue, and even in the under parts of the 
concerted music, Thus, in the eventful finale in the second act 
of Figaro, where the Count is authoritatively seeking to chase 
the Page out of the cabinet, and where the drunken Gardener 
commences the entangled embroglio of cross-purposes—in the 
duet of Semiramide, when Assur reproaches Semiramis with her 
past crime as binding her to him, and where she defies him with 
retorts—or in the trio of Lucrezia Borgia, where the Duke is 
forcing Lucrezia to poison her supposed lover,—the play of the 
voice in the most dramatic forms of dialogue—of reproach, insti- 
gation, or defiance—is followed with an exactness that amounts 
to the literal. Thus woven into music of an exceedingly melo- 
dious character, sct in harmonies the most complete and beauti- 
ful, the voice of dramatic dialogue is there perfectly undisguised : 
but all the while it is dramatic expression in Italian; and the 
music which is as it were moulded into that accent does very im- 
perfectly express the same feelings when it is wedded to English 
words. Itis “speaking with a foreign accent”; and although 
we can tolerate a drama with that blemish, we all know that 
there is a great drawback in our satisfaction, It is of course the 
same with other composers. Nothing can more aptly express the 
situation and the purpose of the interlocutors than Auber’s 
more light but scarcely less vigorous or pungent music: but 
it is French, not English. There scarcely ever has been a 
composer who can set a speech as Verdi can; but it is a speech 
in Italian verse ; and how could a public speaker with a strong 
Italian accent ‘carry away” an English audience? The very 
broadest expressions of humanity can be conveyed in broken Eng- 
lish, but not so the nicer hits either of tragic wit or gloomy sar- 
casm or piquant comedy, Yet it is this alien drama which is 
supplied to the English, and greedily aecepted,—for want of a 
better. 

For want of a better, in the country that has produced Purcell, 
Locke, and a host of men as capable of setting English into music 
as Rossini Italian or Auber French ? We have innumerable works 
which prove the existence of the faculty innate in our race. Pur- 
cell lived before the time when vocal music had been developed to 
its present pliancy and perfection, yet he has set stra’ htforward 
downright English into notes as vigorous as it is possible to make 
them. ‘The Children inthe Wood” shows how simple narrative can 
be set ; the “ Vicar of Bray ” how a sturdy sarcasm, the after-dinner 
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song ‘‘ Down among the dead men” how uproarious party vehe- 
mence, can be rendered into admirable music with true Eng- 
lish accent. Let any of these works be taken and ~wehiadent : 
let the words be read, let the spoken sounds be compared with 
the music; and it will be found how closely the composer has 
stuck to the dramatist—how he enables the vocal actor to keep in 
the straight path of dramatic elocution. Among the most re- 
markable examples of this direct composition, the simplest and 

rhaps the most varied are Purcell’s more dramatic songs, 
Cieey s * Sall 


in our alley,” the Macbeth music, and several | 


of the ballads in Mr. Chappell’s volume. Bishop lived in a day | 


when music could only be accepted as an ornament of the ille- 


gitimate drama, but throughout his works are abundant evidences | 


that he could put into music the straightforward expression of 
any feeling—could give any musical intervals the dramatic ac- 
cent appropriate to any situation; and if he had been living in 


the prime of life now, who can doubt that some tragedy, or some , 


comedy, founded perhaps upon one of Shakspere’s, would have 
been brought out to enable English singers to utter to English 
audiences the musical expression of feelings in their native tongue. 
But as soon as an English composer of our day comes to opera, 
he labours under an imaginary necessity of copying either some 
lyrical Italian model or some profound German model ; he pro- 
uces an alien work, and reconciles it to English by studding it 
with “ ballads,” that are outof place. Even an opera of this kind 
has a certain success, but it fails because it is not a drama. 
Strange, that with this innate musical faculty, with the dramatic 
wer proper to the countrymen of Shakespere, with singers am- 
itious to be employed, with audiences eager for the doors to be 
opened, we have not yet had the composer who could hit upon the 
true principle of dramatic expression, and give us for the first 
time in the history of music an English drama in opera. 
“PREVENTION IS BETTER THAN CURE.” 
WE repeat the saying like parrots, but often deliberately prefer 
the worst chance of cure to the certainty of prevention, 
dian mutiny might never have happened if the officials had acted 
on knowledge on which others, oo men of high authority, 


judged. The equinoctial gales are ravaging our coasts ; the ship- | 


wrecks recorded are many, with some ofan unusually fearful cha- 


racter ; a Russian Admiral sees a war-ship go down, and declares | 


that he cannot guess the reason why. JWe can tell him. Besides 
parsimony, drunken crews, and neglect, the common cause of 
shipwrecks on our coasts, says the Register issued by the Board of 
Trade, is unseaworthiness: in no navy, we believe, are ships so 
unseaworthy as in the Russian; but of the 1153 wrecks in 1806, 
many occurred in fine weather, some indeed calm. The Report on 
Irish Agricultural Statistics revives the question of ‘ weeds”’: 
introduced with seed into a single field, they become a nuisance to 
a district ; a little care on the part of each neighbour would free 
whole counties, if not kingdoms. Cholera is coming: at its last 
Visitation it ravaged Neweastle; it spared Tynemouth—where it 
was checked by preventives. How much life and property we 
sacrifice in listlessness prepense ! 


Letters to the Editor. 


ARMY REFORM, 





7th October 1857. 
Sirn—From among the multitude of suggestions for Army Reform, it does 
not seem difficult, and may be useful, to make up a short catalogue of 
changes which will readily be acknowledged to be desirable, and in them- 
selves easily practicable, 
The British Army is essentially an army of volunteers, obtained on as 


The In- | 


| reforming the Nenas) : 


standard compatible with efficiency ; the medical examination on oth > 
points being even more strict than at present. Older men should also }). 
taken, as better fitted for immediate service, especially if taken from the 
Militia. At present, by extra pay, we induce our tall men to enter the 
Cavalry, in which height is often a great disadvantage, instead of the I; 
fantry, in which Grenadiers are required. The pay of Infantry and Cay _ 
soldiers should be equalized ; and none but light active men, not riot z 
five fect eight inches in height, admitted into the Hussars or Light Draw 
goons. Nothing but positive law will insure this. Cavalry-officers, in ~ 
of peace, prefer getting the finest-looking men they can induce to enlist : 
and picked horses, well cared for and not overworked, manage to get throu h 
a field-day with such men; but when war comes, as it does, without warn. 
ing, heavy men with foolish trappings are found unfit for hard work jn — 
enemy’s country. . 
Frequent and regular relief of regiments abroad should be effected I 
Government steam-transports, fitted up each to carry a battalion, Ov 
Colonies are so numerous, that, by proper arrangement, these vessels ne od 
never be idle; and in the case of India, a certain number of men being ex- 
pected annually with certainty at a fixed time, would strengthen the h inds 
of Government almost to the full extent of the number in transitu in ad- 
dition to those already in the country. Reliefs for India and all Tr: sical 
countries should arrive always at the commencement of the healthy s: eon 
in order to acclimatize the men gradually. - : 
None of the arrangements above noted seem to require any argument to 
enforce their propriety ; neither do they require anything but the will in the 
right quarter tocarry them out: and yet I feel hopeless of seeing them 
etlected ;—why is this? 
Your obedient servant, 





’ Lt.-Colonel. 





INEXPEDIENT PUNISHMENTS, 


: me Brantwood, 4th October 1857. 
Sik—Will you allow me room for a very few words ou a letter by Mr: W, 


| Bridges Adams which appeared in a recent number of the Spectator, and 
| which only now challenges my attention. 


Mr. Adams would have Nena Sahib caged in the Tower and exhibited as 
amonster. Victor Hugo, in his Chdtiments, recommends the same sort of 
punishment for the perpetrator of the December massacre. I venture to ob- 
ject to any such punishment: because 

1, I doubt an exhibition of monsters—* moral idiots’ or others—being at 
all a good thing for the public, 

2. Whether humanely or vindictively intended, such a punishment is tor- 
ture, and the infliction of torture is not good for the torturers. 

3. As a simple question of righteous revenge such a punishment is foolish 
and insufticient. There is some reason in life for life, (‘an eye for an 
eye,”’) in cases of private and singular wrong, when the account may be so 
balanced; but what revenge upon one wretch can equal the massacre of 
hundreds? Even the severest tortures which could be inflicted upon one 
man, when counted against the atrocities which one man can commit, ap- 
pear too poor a composition for the debt of vengeance to be worth a mo- 
ment’s consideration. 

I know but one justifiable or reasonable course for punishment, (reforma- 
tion is another thing; but Mr. Wright himself, I faney, might despair of 
that course is to endeavour to rid the earth of its 
monsters as speedily as possible and in the least bungling ov butehe like way: 
neither mangling nor torturing even the most brutal of ‘* moral idiots,’ 
though only for the sake of that decency and self-respect which should lead 
to carefulness not to brutalize ourselves. 


I am, Sir, yours faithfully, W. J. Linton. 





EXTINCTION OF SLAVERY IN AMERICA, 
Sirn—Will you, who have so frequently in your excellent paper written 


with seriousness on the unhappy subject of slavery, present to your readers 


| the following considerations ? 


easy terms by the taxpayers as any that can be devised ; it is susceptible of | 


amendment, but appears to be on the general footing best suited to our cha- 
racter and institutions. 

As regards the officers of the Army, we have, I think, the right class of 
men at present; but they require careful selection, and subsequent thorough 
training : any portion of the class objecting to this, at once pronounces its 
own disqualification. The nomination to commissions may well remain as 
at present ; but the admission of the nominees into the service should rest 
with an independent Board of Examiners, of whom an Army Surgeon of 
high character and acquitements should be an influential member; and the 

hysical qualifications of the candidates both mounted and on foot should be 
thoroughly tested. 

Promotion to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel might then go on as at 
present; but for Staff employment and command of regiments superior 
qualifications must be ascertained and rewarded. Officers passed over for 
command should be enabled to fall back on retired full pay and honorary 
rank, after twenty years’ service in the Tropics, thirty years elsewhere 
abroad, forty years at home, or after a term compounded of these three sorts 
of service. Officers killed, or dying of wounds received in action, should 
have the regulation-value of their commissions paid to their estates, in ad- 
dition to any pension their widows may be entitled to under existing rules. 

As regards the men, nothing can be better than they are; the only difli- 
culty is to get them fast enough when they are suddenly required. To ob- 
viate this, the advantages to be derived from entering the service should be 
increased. These advantages should not consist in promotion to commis- 
sions, service in the ranks not being a good school for officers; nor in addi- 
tional pay, which a soldier whose actual wants are all provided for would 
find it difficult to spend harmlessly; but in pensions dependent on good 
conduct, situations as warrant-officers in our military establishments, good 
barracks, means of educational improvement, frequent and regular reliefs 
on all foreign stations, India inclusive. Advantages of this kind would in- 
duce good soldiers to remain in the service during the prime of their lives. 
Connected with the system of pensions, rewards for a campaign might be 


granted; not in prize-money, but as extra service towards superior pen- 
} making thoroughly known the idea of 


sions. 

To facilitate recruiting in time of war, additional bounty might be given 
to men already trained in the Militia, such men being called upon to give 
collateral security against desertion ; and, being already drilled, they would 

ready for immediate embarkation to recruit regiments abroad. In time 
of war also, the height of the men required should be reduced to the lowest 


Ought any one of us, whose feelings are harrowed—and whose are not 
by the details that reach us of what has recently been done and is now doing 
in India, to have felt any surprise if the same or similar horrors had been 
committed by the slaves in an attempt to free themselves from their holders 
in America? Is there not a fear generally felt that a struggle in that di- 
rection is sooner or Jater to be expected ? And may not Abolitionists, now 
at work, accelerate, rather than otherwise, the day of trial, by their mode o 
exciting disaffection among the injured race? Indeed, do not the eifoits of 
the slaveholders to strengthen themselves, and surround themselves with 
all sorts of precautions, evince what is also their view of their position ? 
Then, if such be the case, and if the fulfilment of the doctrine ** to love our 
neighbours as ourselves’’ be in any degree aimed at in the Christian world, 
should not something be done to prevent such a sad event as we all seem to 
believe is otherwise Inevitable? Indeed, the subject rightly considered, in 
justice to ourselves, for our own conscience’ sake, we ought to leave no means 
untried to abolish the slave system altogether ; for do we not support the 


system by paying those who work it, at the same time that we leave the 


respOusLoMIly and consequences to full on the slaveholders, as though the 
system were their sin and theirs alone? Now, in the present advancud state 
of civilization, in a cause where national jevlousy cannot intervene nor 
politics interfere, surely America and all civilized nations would be glad to 
throw off from their consciences this ineubus. And surely, by sin- 
cere codperation of such nations, the sum necessary to purchase the 
freedom of the slaves of America could be obtained; and if it should 
be thought that it would cause years to pass before so large an 
| amount as would be required eould be collected, it is the greater 


reason that the work should be begun at once. ‘To ask England to take the 
initiative at such a time, when her resources are being so drained, may 
seem absurd, if it be not taken into consideration, that at this moment we 
have with anguish brought to our own homes and hearts the thorough 
knowledge of the natural ferocity of man who has been kept in subjecuon, 
when once he throws off all bonds of duty and submission, and also that we 
are disposed to blame all who we faney by forethought might have pre- 
vented our present misfortunes. To this great work, as to every other 
work, there must be a beginning; and if England ean only give little now, 
probably other nations will help more. Who would not have given of his 
money, however little he may possess, to have averted one of the many 
horrors that have been committed in India? Will any one, then, be less 
ready to relieve the world of the horrors of slavery, and of the p« rhaps still 
greater that may some time arrive to those who are unable to save them- 
selves without the codperation of those whose duty it 18 to help them? It 
would certainly be easy and an agreeable work for the many good and com- 
petent men of this country who are willing to help in every good work, to 
devise, with men of similar spirits in other couutries, the best mode of 
an universal cooperation of all na- 
abolition 





tions to raise the means for the liberation of slaves and enforce the 4 
of slavery on all nations. Pray, Sir, give your help to the carrying out of 
this idea. LM 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, -\. MM. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY.* 





LEWES’S 
Tue idea of presenting a summary view of cosmogonical and me- 
taphysical speculation In the form of lives of the principal specu- 
lators, was embodied by Mr. Lewes more than ten years ago, not 
in an offspring of the Useful Knowledge Society, but, we think, in 
a sort of continuation of their series of publications, The felicity 
of the plan, which presented in a short compass biographical no- 
tices or notes of the principal philosophical speculators, and the 
merit of the execution, which exhibited a compendium of their 
speculations in a terse and forcible style, with a diction as clear as 
the subject admitted, rendered the book very popular. With 
time and study came riper views, and the present ‘ library edi- 
tion” has all the characteristics of a new work, ‘‘so many are the 
additions and so extensive the alterations.” 

‘¢ Seven new names have been added to the list of philosophers,—Abelard, 
Algazzali, Giordano Bruno, Hartley, Darwin, Cabanis, and Gall. An intro- 
duction, setting forth the distinguishing characteristics of Philosophy and 
Science, replaces the original Introduction. Under the heads of Socrate 3, the 
Sophists, Aristotle, Bacon, Spinoza, Hume, Condillac, Kant, and Eclecti- 
cism, considerable additions and alterations will be found ; and throughout, 
the revision has been such that scarcely a paragraph remains unaltered,” 

The work as it now stands is divisible into two great parts,—a 
brief Introduction ; the biographies and doctrines of the Philoso- 

ers. The object of the Introduction is distinctly to define the 
meaning of Philosophy as used by the author, so as to give the 
reader a clue which shall serve as a guide through the long maze 
before him. In the sense of Mr. Lewes, philosophy is opposed to 
science, or science to philosophy, by science being oceupied with 
the possible—philosophy, in his meaning of the word, with the 


impossible. 


“The history of Philosophy ponents the spectacle of thousands of intel- | 
1ave made our race illustrious—steadily con- | 


lects—some of the greatest that 
centrated on problems believed to be of vital importance, yet producing no 
other result than a conviction of the extreme facility of error, and the re- 
moteness of any probability that truth can be reached. The only conquest 
has been critical, that is to say, psychological. Vainly do some argue that 
Philosophy has made no progress hitherto, because its problems are so com- 
plex, and require more effort than the simpler problems of S« ient ¢; vainly 
are we warned not to conclude from the past to the future, averring that no 
progress will be made because no progress has been made. Perilous as it 
must ever be to set absolute limits to the future of human capacity, there can 
be no peril in averring that Philosophy never will achieve its aims, because 
those aims lie beyond all human seope. The difficulty is impossibility. No 

rogress can be made because no certainty is possible. ‘To aspire to the 

nowledge of more than phenomena—their resemblances, coexistences, and 
successions—is to aspire to transcend the inexorable limits of human faculty. 
To know more, we must be more.” 

When a thing is impossible of attainment, it is useless to strive 
after it; but still there are reasons why it tis unattainable, and 
Mr. Lewes arrives at the conclusion that the fundamental differ- 
ence lies in the difference of the method pursued. In science, the 
method consists in ultimately festing, every step of the inquiry 
being watched and veritied ; whereas the philosophical method 1s 
hypothesis. In science, the causes of things (up to a certain 
point) are shown; in philosophy, they are assume (or invented) 
without proof. In science, we must not only have adequate 
causes, but the adequacy must be proved by experiment; in phi- 
losophy, causes and adequacy are both assumed. This conclusion 
of the author is ingeniously illustrated and enforeed. The sub- 
jects of philosophy in the work of Mr, Lewes, however, are 
mostly such as cannot be proved by any method,—the origin 
of things, for example; and many metaphysical or scholastic 
questions. 

Though limited by this definition in the matters to be treated 
of, the work itself is very extensive, beginning with the 
earliest dawn of philosophy in Greece and coming down to our 
own day. Mr. Lewes traces the old philosophy through the ear- 
lier speculations, till the failure of all attempts to reach,by argu- 
ment and hypothesis, the origin of things—the nature of the world 
around us—the animating spirit of the universe, or truth as it 


is and not as it appears to our senses—gave rise to a species of 


scepticism that ended in the Sophists, Notwithstanding all that 
Mr. Lewes says in their favour, we believe the universal prejudice 
against the Sophists was founded in justice; that their highest 
object was not truth but victory, their general purpose mercenary 
gain, and that they were no more entitled to any praise as lovers 
of wisdom or of truth, than the members of our own or any other 
bar—and barristers are a class of men which society has never 
looked up to as an ethical example, and which has no pre- 
tence whatever to the character of a school of philosophers. 
Following the failure of lofty speculations and the somewhat 
grovelling principles of the Sophists comes the great moral philo- 
aod of antiquity Socrates, who drew philosophy down from specu- 
ative assumptions to the duties of man; and the account by Mr. 


Lewes of the lite, character, and method of this great teacher, | 
The works and views of , 


Is one of the best things in the volume. 
Plato and Aristotle succeed the exposition of the Socratic teach- 
ing, and likewise contain some nice criticism. These are followed 


ty the Scepties properly so called, the Epicureans, the Stoics, and | 


e New Academy. A brief and not a very interesting summary 
of the later Alexandrian philosophy, from Philo to Proclus, (in the 
fifth century,) concludes the ancient period, closing the First Part 
of the author's History and of the Ancient Philosophy. This phi- 

* The Biographical Hist ry of Philosophy, from its Origin in Greece down to the 


Present Day. By George Henry Lewes. Library Edition, much enlarged and 
thoroughly revised. Published by Parker ard Son. 








losophy lasted for full a thousand years; and when it quitted the 
duties of men and the business of life, lost itself in vague specu- 
lations—always excepting the critical and physical inquiries of 
Aristotle, whose position in this book, like that of Socrates, was 
perhaps rather owing to his weight of character than to his ex- 
actly fulfilling the conditions of the starting definition. 

In the original plan, the Schoolmen were altogether passed 
over; the Second Part of the work beginning with Bacon, pro- 
ceeding to Deseartes, Spinoza, Hobbes, and Locke, and then taki 
in succession the most leading “philosophers” of the last an 
present century. The time is scarcely one-fourth of that occu- 
pied by the investigations of antiquity: it might be presumption 
to say that the genius of the modern philosophers was greater 
than that of ancient Greece, but such modern men as fairly come 
within the strict line of our author’s definition, if not finally more 
successful in their pursuit of 
** Vain wisdom all and false philosophy,” 

were more rational in their scheme and more intelligible in its 
exposition than their ancient prototypes. This seems to have 
been owing to the advance of physical science, The progress of 
what is called natural philosophy during the last seventy or 
eighty years is indeed out of all proportion to what it was in the 
previous two centuries, But great comparative advances beyond 
| the knowledge of ancient Greece had been made in the earlier 
| period, The true form and extent of the world had been demon- 
strated; just ideas of astronomy—of the nature, in fact, of the 
universe—had been attained; chemistry though at first in the 
guise of alchemy, and some of the physical sciences, though yet 
as it were in their childhood, had disseminated truer ideas of 
inorganic and organic nature and of animal organization ; Har- 
vey’s discovery of the circulation—perhaps the tirst true physical 
discovery—was published two years after Bacon’s death; and 
| though the after progress of what is called natural philosophy 

might be slow = occasionally intermittent, still it was upon the 
whole steady. Science, indeed, could not directly assist metaphysi- 
cians, but it shut them out from a great amount of idle and absurd 
hypothesis. Extremes meet, however: it is possible that some 
of the speculations of the modern Germans upon psychology, 
pantheism, and what not, may in part arise from the narrow 
bounds to which positive science is driving them. 

It will have been seen that Abelard, Algazzali, and Giordano 
Bruno, are among the new introductions into this edition. They 
are intended as types of the scholastic or middle-age philosophy 
in Abelard, of the Arabian philosophy in Algazalli, a in Bruno 
of that independent if not sceptical philosophy which towards the 
| close of the sixteenth century aided in overthrowing the authority 
| of Aristotle and the Church, perhaps in diminishing the rever- 
| ence for authority in general. It is probable that the remarkable 
| lives of two out of these three men induced their insertion, quite 

as much as the philosophical link they form. It is needless to 
tell the peculiarity of Abelard’s career: the life of Bruno had in 
it as many philosophical adventures as that of Paracelsus or Cor- 
nelius Agrippa himself, and he was finally burnt at Rome for 
heresy. We think that a rapid survey of the essential subjects 
and views of the Schoolmen would have better connected the 
ancient and modern philosophy, though somewhat at the expense 
of the general plan. 

This general plan, as the title intimates, is biographical. The 
founder of a school is selected as the best and broadest type of the 
views of that school, though other men may have enlarged and 
added to the original theory. The life of the person thus selected 
is told quite as much, we think, for the man as for the philo- 
sopher, where the materials exist for such display. An exposi- 
tion of his philosophical system follows, not in its full extent, for 
which space would altogether fail, but in its leading features, so 
as to exhibit its idiosynerasy as it were—that which not only 
presents its own distinguishing principles, but separates the sys- 
tem from all other systems. In the Second Part, from Bacon 
downwards, this exhibition is chiefly dependent upon that lite- 
rary skill in which Mr. Lewes is a master. The works of the 
writer are before the expositor; he has only to penetrate the 
meaning (sometimes no slight task) and to present the pith of the 
system in as clear a manner as its nature permits. With the 
larger part of the ancients the task is different. The teaching of 
some philosophers was altogether oral, (which was the case with 
Socrates, though we are not speaking of him); they wrote no- 
thing, and lived in times when writing was little practised, In 
such ease we know nothing but from reports, of whose accuracy, 
perhaps of whose real authenticity, we cannot judge. The writ- 

| ings of other philosophers have perished, or are only preserved in 
| fragments ; their system must be got at from second-hand repre- 
sentatious in other authors; sometimes the meaning must be 
reached through passages variously construed, This of necessity 
gives great latitude to an historian. He becomes an interpreter 
rather than a translator ; sometimes he may almost be driven to 
the conjecture of (what in art is called) a restorer; sometimes he 
| may present a commentary on what the old philosophers were 
likely to be—deduction rather than representation, This has the 
advantage of imparting greater consistency and clearness; how 
far we may occasionally have the opinions of Mr, Lewes instead 
of the ancient, we do not undertake to determine. To some ex- 
tent, however, this is unavoidable. 

Except in rare instances, the lives, we need searecly say, are 
the most interesting part. Something of the article-writer rather 
| than the biographer may appear in the skilful omission of encum- 
| bering particulars, the vigorous condensation of what must be 
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told, and the graphic powers with which the striking traits of the 
man or the singularities of his fortune are brought out in crisp 
relief. This sketch of Abelard’s character is an example, taken 
not for any particular preéminence in itself, but as being new. 

** The name of Abelard has been immortalized by association with that 
of a noble woman. It is because Heloise loved him that posterity feels in- 
terested in him. M. Michelet, indeed, thinks that to Abelard she owes her 
fame: ‘ without his misfortunes she would have remained obscure, unheard 
of.’ And in one sense this is true; but true it also is that, without her love, 
Abelard would have long ago ceased to inspire any interest; for his was 
essentially a shallow selfish nature. His popularity was rapid, loud, and 
scandalous: he was fitted for it, lived for it. But many a greater name has 
faded from the memories of men; many a once noisy reputation fails to 
awaken a single echo in oa ag Apart from the consecration of passion 
and misfortune, there is little in his life to excite our sympathy. Viewed 
in connexion with Heloise, he must always interest us; viewed away from 
her, he presents the figure of a quick, vivacious, unscrupulous, intensely 
vain Frenchman. But in several respects he represents the philosophic 
struggle of the twelfth century ; and in this light we may consider him. 

. * * * 


“« Dialectics was the great science of that day, almost rivalling in import- 
ance the Theology which it served and disturbed by turns. It was an exer- 
cise of intellectual ingenuity, for which this youth manifested surprising 
aptitude. He travelled through various provinces, disputing with all 
comers, like a knight-errant of philosophy, urged thereto by the goading 
desire of notoriety. This love of notoriety was his curse through life. At 
the age of twenty he came to Paris, hoping there to find a fitting opportu- 
nity of display, an arena for his powers as a disputant. He attended the 
lectures of William de Champeaux, the most renowned master of disputa- 
tion, to whom students flocked from all the cities of Europe. The new 
pupil soon excited attention. The beauty of his person, the easy grace of 

is manner, his marvellous aptitude for learning, and still more marvellous 
facility of expression, soon distinguished him from the rest. The master 
grew proud of his pupil, loved him through this pride, and doubtless looked 
on him as a successor, But it soon became evident that the pupil, so quick 
at learning, did not sit there merely to learn; he was waiting for some good 
opportunity of display, waiting to attack his venerable master, whose secret 
strength and weakness he had discovered. The opportunity came; he rose 
up, and in the midst of all the students provoked William de Champeaux to 
ussion, harassed, and finally vanquished him. Rage and astonishment 
agitated the students, rage and terror the master. The students were in- 
ant because they clearly saw Abelard’s motive. 

** Abelard dates the origin of all his woes from this occasion, when he 
created enmities which pursued him through life; and, with a sophistica- 
tion common to such natures, he attributes the enmities to envy at his 
ability, instead of to the real causes, namely, his inordinate vanity and self- 
ishness.”’ 

The opening of Bruno’s life is + more powerful and effec- 
tive, though in less pure taste. It deals too much in mere inven- 
tion ; which is not allowable either to an expounder or a biogra- 
pher, though proper enough in a romancist. 

“*On the 17th of February 1600, a vast concourse of people was assem- 
bled in the largest open space in Rome, gathered together by the irresistible 
sympathy which men always feel with whatever is terrible and tragic in 
human existence. In the centre stood a huge pile of faggots ; from out its 
logs and branches rose a stake. Crowding round the pile were eager and ex- 
pectant faces, men of various ages and of various characters, but all for one 
moment united in a common feeling of malignant triumph. Religion was 
about to be avenged: a heretic was coming to expiate on that spot the crime 
of open defiance to the dogmas proclaimed by the Church—the crime of 
teaching that the earth moved, and that there was an infinity of worlds : the 
scoundrel ! the villain! the blasphemer! Among the crowd might be seen 
monks of every description, especially Dominicans, who were anxious to 
witness the punishment of an apostate from their order: wealthy citizens 
were jostling ragged beggars; young and beauteous women, some of them 
with infants at their breasts, were talking with their husbands and fathers ; 
and playing about amidst the crowd, in all the heedlessness of childhood, 
were a number of boys, squeezing their way, and running up against scho- 
lars pale with study, and bearded soldiers glittering with steel. 

** Whom does the crowd await? Giordano Bruno, the poet, philosopher, 
and heretic, the teacher of Galileo’s heresy, the friend of Sir Philip Sidney, 
and open antagonist of Aristotle. Questions pass rapidly to and fro among 
the crowd; exultation is on every face, mingled with intense curiosity. 
Grave men moralize on the power of Satan to pervert learning and talent to 
evil. Oh, my friends, let us beware! let us beware of learning! let us be- 
ware of everything! Bystanders shake significant heads. A hush comes 
over the crowd. The procession solemnly advances, the soldiers peremp- 
torily clearing the way for it. ‘ Look, there he is—there, in the centre! 
How calm—how haughty and stubborn! (Women whisper, ‘ How hand- 
some!’) His large eyes are turned towards us, serene, untroubled. His 
face is placid though so pale. They offer him the crucifix ; he turns aside 
his head—he refuses to kiss it! ‘The heretic!’ They show him the image 
of Him who died upon the cross for the sake of the living truth: he refuses 
the symbol! A yell bursts from the multitude. 

“They chain him to the stake. He remains silent. Will he not pray for 
merey? Will he not recant? Now the last hour has arrived—will he die 
in his obstinacy, when a little hypocrisy would save him from so much 
agony ? It is even so: he is stubborn, unalterable. They light the faggots ; 

e branches crackle ; the flame ascends; the victim writhes—and now we 
see no more. The smoke envelops him ; but not a prayer, not a plaint, not 
a single cry escapes him. In a little while the wind has scattered the ashes 
of Giordano Bruno.” 

Let us go back for more than two thousand years to the first be- 
2 ge s of Grecian philosophy ; for Egyptian, Oriental, and He- 
brew philosophy, are exclu ed from the planof Mr. Lewes. This 
is the commentary on the system of the first Greek philosopher, 

es, 

“The distinctive characteristic of the Ionian School, in its first period, 
was its inquiry into the constitution of the universe. Thales opened this 
inquiry. It is commonly said, ‘Thales taught that the principle of all 
things was water.’ On a first glance, this will perhaps appear a mere ex- 
travagance. A smile of pity may greet it, accompanied by a reflection on 
the smiler’s part, of the Minlikeli ood of his ever believing such an absurd- 
ity. But the serious student will be slow to accuse his predecessors of sheer 
and transparent absurdity. The history of Philosophy may be the history 
of errors ; it is not a history of follies. All the systems which have gained 
acceptance have had a pregnant meaning, or they would not have been ac- 
cepted. The meaning was proportionate to the opinions of the epoch, and as 
such is worth penetrating. Thales was one of the most extraordinary men 
that ever lived, and produced an extraordinary revolution. Such a man 
was not likely to have enunciated a philosophical thought which any child 
might have refuted. There was deep meaning in the thought, to him at 














least. Above all, there was deep meaning in the attempt to discover the 
origin of things. Let us endeavour to penetrate the meaning of his thought ; 
let us see if we cannot in some shape trace its rise and growth in his mind.’ 

“It is characteristic of philosophical minds to reduce all imaginable di- 
versities to one principle. As it is the inevitable tendency of religious spe. 
culation to reduce polytheism to monotheism—to generalize all the nl 
natural powers into one expression—so also was it the tendency of po 
philosophical speculation to reduce all possible modes of existence into one 
generalization of Existence itself, P 

“Thales, speculating on the constitution of the universe, could not but 
strive to discover the one principle—the primary Fact—the substance of 
which all special existences were but the modes. Seeing around him con- 
stant transformations—birth and death, change of shape, of size, and of 
mode of existenee—he could not regard any one of these variable states of 
existence as Existence itself. He therefore asked himself, What is that j)- 
variable Existence of which these are the variable states? In a word What 
is the beginning of things ? eee 

“To ask this question was to open the wra of philosophical inquiry 
Hitherto men had contented themselves with accepting the world as they 
found it, with believing what they saw, and with adoring what they could 
not see. c 

** Thales felt that there was a vital question to be answered relative to 
the beginning of things. He looked around him, and the result of his me- 
ditation was the conviction that moisture was the beginning. 

‘* He was impressed with this idea by examining the constitution of the 
earth. There also he found moisture everywhere. All things he found 
nourished by moisture; warmth itself he declared to proceed from mois- 
ture; the seeds of all things are moist. Water when condensed becomes 
earth. Thus convinced of the universal presence of water, he declared it to 
be the beginning of things. 

“ Thales would all the more reedily adopt this notion from its harmon- 
izing with ancient opinions; such, for instance, as those expressed in He- 
siod’s Theogony, wherein Oceanus and Thetis are regarded as the parents 
of all such deities as had any relation to Nature. ‘ He would thus have 
performed for the popular religion that which modern science has performed 
for the book of Genesis; explaining what before was enigmatical.’ 

** It is this which gives Thales his position in philosophy. Aristotle calls 
him 6 Tis ToravTys apynyos qudocopias, the man who made the first at- 
tempt to establish a physical Beginning, without the assistance of myths. 
He has consequently been accused of Atheism by modern writers: but 
Atheism is the growth of a much later thought, and one under no pretence 
to be attributed to Thales, except on the negative evidence of Aristotle's 
silence ; which we conceive to be directly counter tothe supposition, since it 
is dificult to believe Aristotle would have been silent had he thought Thales 
believed or disbelieved in the existence of anything deeper than water, and 
prior to it, Water was the dpyii, the beginning of all. When Cicero, fol- 
lowing and followed by writers far removed from the times of Thales, says 
that * he held water to be the beginning of things, but that Ged was the 
mind which created things out of the water,’ he does violence to the chro- 
nology of speculation.” 

When men are driven to conjecture without evidence to guide 
them, collateral knowledge seems of little use. If the nebular 
hypothesis of the elder Herschel and the speculations of some geo- 
logists are well founded, the idea of old Thales that water was 
the origin of all things is not so far out. 

The popular scheme of the original work may still cling about 
the revised edition. The vivacious genius of the writer may oc- 
casionally sacrifice the gravity of the subject to a striking or 
sparkling effect, though rather in the lives than in the expo- 


| sition; but Zhe Biographical History of Philosophy is a re- 


markable work, for the extent of ground it travels over, the long 
gallery of portraits it contains, and the succinct view it presents 
of the cosmogonical and metaphysical speculations of two thousand 
tive hundred years. In the exhibition of the modern German 
philosophy there is a use as well as an interest, for the book sup- 
plies awant. In Germany Mr. Lewes is on his own if not his na- 
tive ground, and his History will supply the best and shortest 
cut, we fancy, to a knowledge of the German metaphysical 
philosophers, 
PRIME’S BOAT LIFE IN EGYPT AND NUBIA.* 

A voyaGE up the Nile to the second cataract, with Alexandria 
and Cairo as a preliminary whet, docs not offer a repast of any 
striking novelty. Even if the traveller were an archeologist, 
artist, or speculative historian, so many accomplished men in 
these walks have been over the tield already, that little is left for 
new comers even in the way of gleaning. Perhaps a practical 
geologist and professor of the useful arts in connexion with agri- 
culture and mechanics might produce a new and valuable work 
on Egypt. Nor would a thoroughly good descriptive account of 
the country be without use; for, except where the single-chan- 
nelled Nile compels an itinerary definiteness, the descriptions, 
especially of Alexandria, are very vague. Failing the guidebook 
or the practico-scientifie investigation, Egypt and a voyage up 
the Nile must depend on the literary merit of the writer. : 

In Mr. Prime’s case this is more considerable in its effects than 10 
its real qualities. Wedo not know that he tells us anything really 
new, or that he describes anything which others have not seen an 
described already, beyond those accidents or incidents of travel 
which vary somewhat with each individual occurrence. But there 
is an interest about his book, in the absence of anything better, 
which arises in part from his plan and nationality, in part from 
the ability of the author. Although the narrative is continu- 
ous, telling things in the order of their happening, the au- 
thor turns his chapters into papers with a distinct head indica- 
tive of the leading subject treated of; and though this is in a 
great degree only a literary artifice, it enables him to handle topics 
with greater expansiveness than a regular narrative would allow. 
The freshness of observation which an American brings to bear on 
the Old World is not so peculiar a thing as it was some twenty 
years ago, when travellers from the States were rare and young 
America had not begun to publish. Still the opinions of an able 
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American have a value merely as an American’s, especially on 
a country like Egypt, bg everything, from the mysterious 
grandeur of the past to : 
sent, is in such thorough contrast to the West. Mr. Prime, too, 
is less nationally obtrusive than many of his countrymen ; and, 
either from education, experience, or travel, he has more tolera- 
tion for foreign manners and opinions than is always found in the 
citizens of Columbia. His observation is quick ; and the free- 
and-easy ways of his country seem, according to his account, to 
make friends more quickly than the insular reserve of the English- 
man. This freedom shows itself in other and as we might think 
less creditable modes. Taking advantage of the wish of the Egyptian 
Government to stand well with all foreign nations, Mr. Prime ob- 
tained through his Consul, or rather through the locum tenens of 
his Consul, ample recommendations to the Governor of Upper 
Egypt and Lower Nubia, and all whom it might concern, for ne- 
cessary assistance. In this there was nothing extraordinary, but 
Mr. Prime strained the power his documents gave him not only to 
something like interference but even to patronage. At Alexan- 
dria, he began more than meditations among the tombs. 

“After breaking into three in succession of the unopened niches, we at 
length struck on one which had evidently escaped Saracen invasion. It 
was in the lowest tier of three on the side of an arched chamber, protected 
by a heavy stone slab inlaid in cement. It required gunpowder to start it. 
The tomb was about two feet six inches wide by the same height, and ex- 
tended seven feet into the rock. The others on all sides of the room were of 
the same dimensions. There were in all twenty-four. 

“Upon opening this and entering it, we found a skeleton lying at full 
length, in remarkable preservation, evidently that of a man in the prime of 
life. At his head stood an alabaster vase, plainly but beautifully cut, in 

rfect preservation, and as pure and white as if carved but yesterday. The 
Peight of the vase is seventeen and a half inches, the greatest diameter 
nine and a half inches. 

“Tt consisted of four different pieces—the pedestal, the main part of the 
vase, the cover, and the small knob or handle on the top, not broken but so 
cut originally. 

“This vase Mr. Trumbull [his fellow traveller] subsequently shipped to 
America, where I am happy to say it arrived safely. 

** Pursuing our success, we removed the bones of the dead man, reserving 
only a few to go with the vase, and then searched carefully the floor of the 
tomb, which was covered with fine dust and sand. Here we at length hit 
on the top of another vase; and after an hour of careful and diligent work, 
we took out from a deep sunk hole in the rock, scarcely larger than itself, 
an Etruscan vase, which on opening we found to contain burnt bones and 
ashes, as fresh in sppearance as if but yesterday deposited. 

“This vase or urn is fifteen inches high, and its ar diameter is eleven 
inches. It is of fine earthenware ornamented with flowers and devices. 

“This vase was too fragile to attempt to send to America, and I left it with 
Mr. De Leon” [the Consul]. 

As it is said that workmen were breaking up part of the 
necropolis to which this tomb belonged for the sake of building- 
materials, it is probable that they might have destroyed or re- 
moved the vase, &c., had not Mr. Prime forestalled them. Still 
it is clear, that if every private individual were to remove an- 
tiquities for his personal advantage whenever he caught an _ 

rtunity, ancient sites the oo ad of the civilized world would 
Coutae denuded. An exact judgment is not always easy in the 
case of public spoliation, but when a national agent removes an 
antique it is for the re of preservation and display. Monu- 
ments in Paris, London, Berlin, or any other capital, may want 
the fitness and the associations of their original position, but they 
certainly are seen by more people, and they are better preserved 
from accidents, decay, or ignorant destruction. Individual re- 
movals have none of these excuses ; and though it is possible that 
had not Mr. Prime “ burglariously broke ope” the tomb of this 
ancient ‘‘man in the prime of life,” somebody else would, the 
effect upon the reader would have been better had the writer 
shown a clearer sense of what he was about. 

In connexion with this topic, however, it may be observed, 
that wild as the Bedouin and degraded as the Fellah may be, 
they are both keen enough to cheat, in an artistical way. A 
trade in antiques has grown up even in Luxor. 

“O! confident Howajji, beware in Luxor of Ibrahim the Copt, and on 
the Western shore of Adhamh-eh-emnensl the Mussulman, Skilful manu- 
facturers of every form of antique are plenty in the neighbourhood, and 
these men have them in their employ, and sell to unwary travellers the 
productions of the modern Arabs as veritable specimens of the antique. 
Achmet is the chief manufacturer himself, and ~ a ready hand at the 
chisel. 

“The manufacture of antiques is a large business in Egypt, and very 
rofitable. Scarabwi are moulded from clay or cut from stone, with close 
imitation of the ancient, and sold readily at prices varying from one to five 
dollars. At Thebes is the head-quarters of this business. Still, no antiqua- 
rian will be deceived; and it requires very little practice to be able in an 
instant to determine whether an article is ancient or modern, When the 
Copt finds that you do know the distinction, he becomes communicative, 
and readily lets you into the secret of his business; and while he is confi- 
dentially informing you of the way in which the Arabs do it, and how this 
is modern and that is not, beware lest you become too trusting, and he sells 
you in selling a ring, or a vase, or a seal. He is a wily fellow and sharp, 
and he knows well how to manage a Howajji.” 

Lear says— 

* our basest beggars 
Are in the poorest things superfluous.” 
The superfluity of the adult Egyptian reaches to what passes for a 
shirt. 


“It is difficult to say what constitutes poverty in Egypt. We should 
say, were they in America, or in Europe, that the large mass of inhabitants 
were in squalid, abject, hopeless poverty. But on examination they seem 
fat, and nage ye Pi happier than the lower classes of any other nation I 
have seen, and this when (I speak literally now) the poverty of the most 
degraded begging outcast in i York would be positive wealth to them 
here. One so itary ragged shirt is the sole property, the entire furniture, 
estate, and expectancy, of ninety-nine out of a hundred of the inhabitants 
of Egypt in the cities of Alexandria and Cairo. A man and his wife, or his 
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two or more wives, will possess a shirt to each, and a straw mat, old, worm, 
and muddy, and have no other possession on earth except naked children 
without a rag of clothing. ® ° 

“« The miserable, abject, wretched appearance of nine-tenths of the popu- 
lation of Egypt, beggars deseri tion. Clothing they have almost none, and 
such as they have but adds to the misery of their looks. 

‘IT saw a man bathing near the base of the hill. When he came from 
the water and took up his solitary garment to put it on, it was ludicrous to 
see his perplexity. Somewhere in it there was, or had been, a hole, in- 
tended to admit of the passage of his head, but he could not find it among 
the others. He tried it once, and it went through the wrong place; he 
tried it again, with no better success. I left him trying it. I doubt whether 
he ever succeeded.” 

Climate has much to do with our necessities. In the above 
passage Mr. Prime is ae of the North of Egypt. As he ad- 
vanced Southward and entered Nubia, he found life still more 
limited in means, object, hope, and value. 

** One of the features of Nubia is the sakea or water-wheel, for raising 
water from the river to irrigate the land. It is seen at every hundred rod 
and heard all day and all night long creaking a most melancholy an 
mournful creak. The small amount of land which each sakea waters makes 
the contrast with Egypt more forcible in this respect, and shows the greater 
amount of labour required of the Nubian to produce the same result, 

‘** I know no part of the world in which life is so very small and worthless 
a matter as here, nor do the inhabitants themselves appear to set any high 
value on their own existence or that of each other. Pete is but existence, 
nothing more. They rise from the ground on which they sleep, or the heap 
of doura stalks, or mat which keeps their naked bodies from it ; and, eating a 
coarse lump of corn-meal, half baked, if they are so fortunate as to have it, 
but generally eating a dozen dried dates for breakfast, they go out to the 
bank of the river and work in the seanty soil, or watch the sakea, reliev- 
ing their companions who have kept it going all night. And when the day 
is done and work is done, they sit in groups in the dark or in the moonlight, 
and talk at intervals, but mostly keep silence, passing around from lip to 
lip the small pipe of native tobacco ; and one by one rolls himself up in his 
own nakedness, curling his knees up to his head, and sleeps profound and 
dreamless sleep till morning. 

“Their huts are miserable substitutes for even the vile,huts of the 
Egyptians. ” ad ° ° 

** Without exception, so far as my observation went, the Nubian villages 
were built on land where trees or plants would not grow. Soil is too valu- 
able there to be wasted for building purposes. Hence the houses, which are 
of the rudest form and smallest possible dimensions, are usually built in a 
honeycomb mass at the foot of the mountain, and it requires a quick eye to 
detect them, their colour being similar to the sand and rock. 

“One night I went into some of these huts at a late hour. No doors 
prevented intruders, nor was there any safeguard against robbers, The in- 
abitants lay on the ground, huddled together in masses, sound asleep like 
so many hogs, and grunted as hogs would when we stirred them up with 
our feet and voices, Life in such a country has no great amount of variety, 
as one might well imagine.” 

The traveller then tells in a page the life of an aged Nubian. 
It was monotonous enough, especially in the eyes of an American ; 
but perhaps not much more monotonous than that of many a pea- 
sant in other parts of the world, though in richer countries his 
circumstances would be better. 

The style of Mr. Prime has much of that animal animation, the 
result of energetic habits rather than of intellectual vigour, 
which characterizes his countrymen, though in his case practice 
has given him greater skill in the use of his pen than most of them 
possess. He is too imaginative, perhaps too flowery, and runs 
too much into personal reminiscences of old thoughts and feel- 
ings. Boat Life in Egypt and Nubia, however, is an agreeable 
book, though it tells us little that we did not know before. The 
American habit of writing off whatever happens to any traveller 
in foreign parts, without considering whether the things he sees 
have any novelty, or he has any peculiar aptitude for observa- 
tion, threatens to degenerate into a manufacture of books of tra- 
vel, if it has not reached that stage already. 





NEW NOVELS.* 

Tue author of Howard Plunkett possesses knowledge of a cer- 
tain kind of life, as well as a species of wild vigour. May be he 
has knocked about the world as an intending settler when he can 
get a place to suit him: he has an acquaintance with sailors, 
policemen, and the lower tribe of Irishmen ; and these classes he 
can exhibit characteristically if not dramatically. Here, how- 
ever, praise must stop. His vigour is crude, and altogether un- 
trained; his taste is so coarse, that in order to get up something 
new and thrilling, he makes an unowned natural son shoot his 
own father in a duel, and steeps his hero in the very dregs of 
poverty and criminal associates preparatory to transporting him 
for a crime which he did not commit; Mr. Kinahan Cornwallis 
having a great distrust of our criminal justice. Of some of 
the wild improbabilities we should think but little: in a novel 
of adventure that carries the reader to America, Australia, and 
the intermediate oceans, introdueing him moreover to all sorts 
of life, and to a good deal of vice as well as crime, the 
consistency and probability of a novel of society is not to 
be looked for. Still there is a limit even to the extreme, 
and a certain consistency of conduct is always a Both 
these are violated, and grossly, in Howard Plunkett, e story 
starts with a double adultery ; Mr. Plunkett eloping to America 
with Mrs. Lyman, Mr. Lyman solacing himself with Mrs, Plun- 
kett. From this twofold alliance spring a variety of troubles and 
cross purposes, intended to be novel and pathetic,—one of them 
being the almost marriage of a brother and sister. The second stage 

* Howard Plunkett ; or Adrift in Life: a Novel. By Kinahan Cornwallis, 
Author of ** Yarra Yarra, or,the Wandering Aborigine,” &c. In two volumes. 
Published by Whittaker. —/ 

Virginia Illustrated ; containing a Visit to the Virginian Canaan, and the Ad- 
ventures of Porte Crayon and his Cousins, Mlustrated from Drawings by Porte 


Crayon. Published by Low and Co. 
The Course of True Love never did Run Smooth. By Charles Reade, Author of 


“It is never too late to Mend,” &c. Published by Bentley. 
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of the plot is brought about by Dr. Plunkett (in reality Lyman) 
grieving over the loss of his wife, and, by way of showing his sense | 
of the infliction, swindling Dublin, after the fashion of Sadleir, to | 
the tune of forty thousand pounds. With this he too starts for | 
America, to go through various adventures, one of the first of | 
which is a narrow escape with his life from a steam-boat accident. 
The veritable hero of the story is the son of this Doctor, left be- 
hind with a peasant woman on his father’s evasion; a circum- 
stance of which Mistress Gallacher takes advantage to substitute | 
her own child for the veritable Plunkett or Lyman rather. This | 
substitution naturally throws the hero upon the world, and gives 
rise to the second title, ‘‘ Adrift in Life.’ 

These crude improbabilities are not relieved by any vrai- 
semblance in details or narration ; nor does the author rise to any 
dramatic power in the deeper scenes, All he can reach is the ex- 
hibition of some characteristic traits ; as in this specimen of kindly | 
blarney, when the hero, just landed at Siva, is looking out 
for a lodging, and is attracted to a cellar. 

** He was still looking, in the endeavour to see into the apartment, through 
the half-open door, when the figure of a man in his shirt-sleeves advanced 
and opened the door wide. 

** *Ts it a lodging you want, my boy?’ asked the man, in a true Tippe- 
rary Key which charmed the soul of him to whom it was addressed. * * * 

** * Yes, faith, I do,’ answered our hero, ina tone which rather betokened 
sadness than anything else, though it was eloquent in the native music of | 





*** Och, then, my jewel, it’s glad I'll be to have you : come down,’ an- | 
swered the man who was the proprietor of the ‘ good dry lodgings.’ | 
* Faith, I’m the model lodging-house keeper, and can make you as com- | 
fortable as any man in this same Liverpool for the money, and only charge | 
qu fourpence the night neither,’ he continued, addressing our hero, who | 

by this time entered the precincts of the hotel. | 
*¢ © 'Threepence to him !" put ina weather-beaten woman, who sat on some- | 
thing invisible, which afterwards turned out to be a lump of coal, near the | 
fire, smoking a short black pipe, and who no doubt, judging by the room 
that he would take up, thought the proportion of a fourth less than that | 
charged for an adult would be only fair. ‘ Shure, he’s only a boy,’ con- 
tinued she. ‘ Won’t threepence do you better than_fourpence >’ she asked, 
turning to him kindly. 

** ¢ It will indeed ; for it’s mighty little I’ve got,’ answered lie. 

** ¢ Well, then, threepence is all you'll have to pay,’ said the man: ‘ but 
is it alone you are altogether ?’ said he, eyeing him not unkindly, but with 
surprise at his extreme youth and apparent loneliness. 

** ¢Entirely,’ answered our hero. 

 ¢Whin dia you come over, my boy?’ asked the woman, who now with- 
drew from her mouth the short pipe which she had been smoking, and de- 
eee it on a sort of sill or shelf that jutted out from the wall near the 

obless fireplace, which possessed no surmounting mantelpiece. 

* ¢Tt was this morning I landed from the Dublin boat,’ replied he. 

** ¢You’re not Dublin, shure,’ said the woman interrogatively, ‘are you >’ 

** *No, it’s the county Wicklow I am ; but it’s Dublin I come from,’ flu- 
ently answered the grandchild of Septimus Lee. 

** This piece of information was received with evident satisfaction by the 





0. 

“Faith, it’s a fine boy you are. How old might you be?’ asked the 
model lodging-house keeper. 

** *T’m just past ten,’ was the reply of the patient lodger; who found re- 
lief in speaking with his countryman after wandering about the mighty yet 
cheerless wilderness of Liverpool during the whole day. 

“* ¢ Faith, an it’s a fine boy of your age youare, altogether,’ repeated the 
man ; which was acquiesced in by a nod from the woman, who still sat on the 
lump of coal, with er face resting on her hand, and her elbow doing ex- 
actly the same thing on her knee.”’ 


The principal purpose in Virginia Illustrated is topographical, | 
combined with sketches of manners and ‘odd characters.” The | 
wilder scenery, the remarkable natural curiosities, the public in- | 
stitutions, whether for pleasure, as springs, or education, as col- 
leges, together with some traditions of the State, constitute the | 
subject-matter. The form is that of fiction, as well as the inci- 
dents, characters, and dialogues. Indeed, the plan is not es- 
sentially unlike one or two comic tours that have appeared in this | 
country, where a party of humourists, or persons who are the ! 
cause of humour in others, set out on their travels, accompanicd by | 
an artist, whose pictures illustrate the scenery or incidents of the ' 
tour. In the wilder parts of Virginia the scenery is more 
striking than in the common European excursions; the primitive 
people of the old dominion are more racy, while the Negroes dis- 
play their peculiar humour ; the accommodations are not so good, 
and the roads are more fruitful in diffivulties and adventures, 

There is topographical information in the book, very well 
brought before the eye, when representation will assist descrip- 
tion, by a number of wood-cuts. They more especially exhibit 
the stout, muscular, well-looking Negro, in various employments, 
and suggestive in external appearance of anything but misery 
and slavery. The style is not without a touch of Washington 
Irving’s quiet humour, but in the direct topographical parts is 
somewhat literal; nor do the occurrences and dialogues do much 
to relieve it. This is not the case with the wilder life, or the 
stories and anecdotes with which the work is sprinkled. Some of 
these relate to the olden times, and even the Revolutionary war. 
Here is one where the indignant and dignified rebuke of a pa- 
triotic matron is met by the coolness of an experienced cam- 

er. 

** In one of Tarleton’s marauding expeditions into the interior of Vir- 
ginin, his troops stopped to breakfast at the plantation of old Major Hardy, | 

e father of the present squire. All those of the household that drew the 
sword were with the armies of their country, but they had by no means car- 
ried with them all the pluck and patriotism. i ; 

“The good lady received her visitors with such spirit that it seemed she | 
still considered her house her own, and she still appeared to give with 
haughty hospitality what her unwelcome guests would have taken as a 
matter of course. The officers who breakfasted in the house were awed into 

t by her manner, and her houses and barns were spared a fate that be- 
fell many others. But the passage of such a troop was Vike a visit of the lo- 


eusts of Egypt. Fodder-stacks had disappeared, granaries were emptied 
meat-houses rifled, piggery and poultry-yard silent as the grave. The ma- 
tron contemplated the devastation with swelling indignation. All gone—all. 
If they had been Washington’s troopers she would have gloried in the sa- 
crifice ; but to be forced to feed the host of the oppressor—to give nourish- 
ment and strength to those who might soon meet her husband and gongs in 
battle—that was hard indeed. 

‘‘The Negroes had returned from their hiding-places, and stood grouped 
around, with eyes fixed upon their mistress, but not daring to break the gi- 
lence, Presently an old Muscovy drake crept out from beneath the corns 
house, where he had taken refuge during that reign of terror, The sight 
of this solitary and now useless patriarch was the feather that broke the 
eamel’s back ; the matron’s patience gave way under it. 

*** Jack,’ she screamed, ‘ catch that duck !’ 

‘“With the instinct of obedience, Jack pounced upon the wheezing 
waddler, 

*** Now mount that mare—mount instantly !’ 

** With countenance of ashy hue, and staring eyes, Jack obeyed the order, 

‘* * Now ride after the troopers, ride for your life. Give my compliments 
to Colonel Tarleton—mind, to no one else—the officer on the black horse—giye 
him my compliments, and tell him your mistress says he forgot to take that 
duck.’ 

** Away went the messenger at full speed after the retreating cohorts, 

*** Well, Jack, did you deliver that message ?’ 

*** Sartain, Missus.’ 

*** To Colonel Tarleton himself ?’ 

“** Sartain, Missus.’ 

*** And what did he say ?’ 

‘** He put duck in he wallet, and say he much ’bliged.’ ” 





Mr, Reade’s Course of True Love never did Run Smooth is 
rather a falling-off from his previous works as regards matter and 
subject. The class of story is indeed the same, but the three 
tales of the present volume are deficient in substance and extent ; 
for in literature, as in life, length is a great thing. We can all 
walk a short distance or lift a moderate weight ; great weights or 
great distances test sustained strength. 

Either the brevity or some other cause has developed the weak- 
nesses of Mr. Reade more distinctly. The tendency to theatrical 
claptrap and to the rather empty dialogue of the stage are, we 
think, more visible than in his previous publications, together with 
a theatrical way of looking at morals and enforcing them. This 
is a playwright mode of preaching religion. 

** In other words, when he wrote this letter, John Courtenay was dying, 
and thought less about the kingdom whence came his root, or the state 
where his flowers had bloomed, than of a country he had learned to look 
towards by being neither Yankee nor Briton so much as an honest God-fear- 
ing man: so his thoughts were now upon a land older than little England, 
avenee —_ the great United States—a land where Americans and English 
are brothers. 

‘*And I warn them and all men to be brothers here, lest they never see 
that land!” 

The first of the tales is a story about Bloomerism. A young 
English gentleman breaks off his engagement with an American 
lady on account of the smallclothes, but finds an excuse for 
returning to his allegiance when she saves him from drowning im 
her Bloomer costume. The second is a tale about Mrs. Oldfield 
and the theatricals of her day ; reminding us something too much of 
Peg Woffington. The third is a story of rustic life, and is by far 
the best of the three, having more natural characters and scenery, 
The conclusion, however, is one that will dissatisfy some, carefully 
as it is managed. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Books. 

The Epistles of St. John: a Series of Lectures on Christian Ethics, By 
Frederick Denison Maurice, M.A., Chaplain of Lincoln's Inn. 

Boat Life in Egypt and Nubia. By William C.Prime, Author of “ Tent Life 
in the Holy Land,” &c. 

Virginia Illustrated ; containing a Visit to the Virginian Canaan, and the Ad- 
ventures of Porte Crayon and Cousins. Illustrated from Drawings by Porte 
Crayon, 

The Course of True Love never did Run Smooth. By Charles Reade, Author 
of * It is never too Late to Mend,” &c. 


Of the Light of Nature: a Discourse. By Nathaniel Culverwel, M.A, 
Edited by John Brown, D.D., Edinburgh; with a Critical Essay on the 
Discourse, by John Cairnes, M.A., Berwick-on-T'weed.—One of the 
most remarkable publications of the week. It was originally written 
about 1646, but not published till 1652, after the author’s death. The 
purpose is to establish the existence of moral law by reason apart from 
revelation; but it extends into a variety of cognate topics. The fate of 
the work has been singular. It was so popular in its own day, that 
notwithstanding its recondite subject a second edition was published in 
1654, From typographical cireumstances, this edition has an appear- 
ance of having been surreptitious ; if so, it was probably issued to meet 
a demand for the “ Light of Nature,” apart from the other treatises with 
which it was encumbered. In 1661 a third edition was called for, and 
a fourth in 1669. It then suddenly fell into obscurity, if not oblivion. 
Baxter, Doddridge, Edward Williams, do not mention it, though it lay 
in their way to do so. It is unnoticed by Mackintosh or Dugald Stewart. 
Hallam does not seem to have known of its existence, or at least of its 
scope and character ; otherwise, as Dr. Brown remarks, he could hardly 
have said “ that Cumberland, whose work De Legibus was not published 
till 1672, ‘ was the first Christian writer who sought to establish sys- 
tematically the principles of moral right independent of revelation. ee 

Some reference has of late been made to the “ Light of Nature” by 
the editor and one or two other writers, and it has been resolved once 
more to display it to the light of publicity. This has been done with 
great care both in the editorial and typographical departments. Dr. 
Brown presents the reader with a notice, as far as means permit, of the 
Culverwel family and of the author himself, together with a bibliogra~ 


| phical account of his works. He has also carefully edited the text as 


regards orthography, and verified the reférences of the innumerable quo- 
tations made in the fashion of Culverwel’s day. Mr. Cairnes has writ- 
ten an elaborate critique on the work itself, and the printer has tho- 
roughly done his part in producing a handsome yolume. 
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Sermons. By Edward Stokes, M.A., late Whitehall Preacher, and 
Select Preacher in the University of Oxford.—A series of discourses il- 
lustrative of doctrinal and moral texts bearing on the duties of Christian 
life. In a literary point of view they are rather distinguished for the 
extent to which the style and treatment of the general sermon are car- 
ried, especially as regards weight and closeness, than for originality of 
view, or vivid illustrations drawn from our own times. 

The Principles and Practice of Early and Infant-School Education. 
By James Currie, A.M., Principal of the Church of Scotland Training 
College, F 
a more elaborate character than any we have yet seen. In the first part, 
the author expounds the principles of teaching as applied to carly and 
infant education both as regards the school and the family,—though of 
course the latter, in the teacher’s hands, can go little beyond a separate 
nursery school for very young children. The second part relates to 
school instruction ; in which the managewent of the school-room and the 
pupil, as well as mere teaching, is embraced. The qualifications of the 
teacher and modes of teaching occupy the third part. With the excep- 
tion of organizing classes and similar things, the fourth part relates to 
matters in which the teacher is generally powerless of himself,—namely, 
the site, size, and conveniencies of the school, its playground, furniture, 
and apparatus. Various incidental topics are handled in the appendix, 
including a selection of songs, &c., with music ; and a few medical hints 
for the treatment of the simpler diseases, furnished by Dr. Smith of 
Edinburgh. 

A Grammar of the English Language. By J. D. Morell, A.M., one 
of her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools.—The most remarkable features 
of this grammar are the distinctness with which the dogmatic rules are 
recast and presented to the mind, and the manner in which the struc- 
ture of sentences is illustrated under the head of syntax. The method 
of treating “inflexion”’ separately, instead of considering it under each 

art of speech, and some other details of treatment, are advantageous ; 
ut the two main points are clearness of exposition and the analytical 
exhibition of sentences. A series of Graduated Exercises accompanies 
the Grammar as a separate publication. 

Picture Fables, drawn by Otto Speckter. With Rhymes translated from 
the German of F. Hey, by Henry W. Dulcken.—Although the annuals 
have passed away, gift-books are not extinct, especially for the young ; 
and here is the first of the season. A hundred fables, or stories, or anec- 
dotes relating to birds or beasts, are told in simple and pleasant verse, 
with as many illustrations by Otto Speckter. The artist has drawn his 
own designs on wood, and the Brothers Dalziel have engraved them 
in their usual style. The printer and binder too have assisted towards 
producing a well-looking volume. 


The reprints are all of a cheap kind, the majority running on fiction. 
Messrs. Blackwood send forth a new and very neat edition of the “ Old 
Bachelor in the Old Scottish Village” ; Mr. Bentley reprints “* Aspen 
Court” by Shirley Brooks, in a two-shilling volume ; Mr. Hodgson, 
Mrs. Trollope’s “ Days of the Regency.” Mr. Bentley also issues a neat 
edition of Major Warburton’s “ Conquest of Canada.” 
cal Housekeeper” is a recast of the Manual of Domestic Economy ; the 
part which relates to the feeding, clothing, &c., of the household, being 
contained in this volume. The construction and furnishing of the house, 
as well as matters of management and morals, are reserved for another. 

The Old Bachelor in the Old Scottish Village. By Thomas Aird, Second edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged. 

Aspen Court : a Story of our Own Time. 
vised by the Author. 

The Days of the Regency (George the Fourth); 
Trollope. 

The Conquest of Canada. By Major George Warburton, M.P., Royal Artillery, 
Author of ** Hochelaga.” 

The Economical Housekeeper : being Practical Advice for Purchasing the Sup- 
plies of the House, and for Brewing, Baking, Preserving, and Pickling at 
Home. To which are added, Directions for the Management of the Dairy, 
Poultry-yard, Laundry, and Cellar. By J. H. Walsh, F.R.C.S., assisted by a 
Committee of Ladies. I)!ustrated with numerons Wood Engravings. 


By Shirley Brooks. New edition, re- 


or Town and Country. By Mrs. 





* Mr. Parry, the editor and commentator of Terence, is son of the present 

Bishop of Barbados—not * the son and biographer of the late Admiral 

Parry,” as was mistakenly suggested in our review last week. By “a 

curious coincidence,” both writers are Reverends—Edwards—and of 

Balliol College. 

fiue Arts. 
THE MANCHESTER EXHIBITION, 

The Exhibition of Art-Treasures, which has made Manchester the 
artistic capital of the kingdom for the year 1857, closes on the 17th of 
this month; and we may now without offence or precipitance inquire 
what results it has achieved, or bears the earnest of. 

As a paying concern, the Manchester collection stands in unenviable 
contrast to that which brought its hundreds upon hundreds of thousands 
of visitors to Hyde Park in 1851, and its hundreds of thousands of pounds 
sterling into the exchequer of its executive committee. A few weeks ago, 
it was computed that the Manchester balance-sheet would exhibit a con- 
siderable deficit. The attendance of the last three weeks goes far to 
counteract this assumption. Manchester will probably come near to 
squaring her accounts after all : the likelihood of a deficit still exists, but 
its amount does not threaten now to be anything formidable. Whatever 
its amount, too, itis pleasant to feel assured that the purses of the gentle- 
Men upon whom it will fall are sufficiently elastic, and their public 
Spirit sufliciently genuine, to make them bear the loss without repining 
or crying craven, — 

The contrast between the money results of the exhibitions of 1854 
and 1857 is explicable on grounds obvious enough, which may be sume 
med up in the two words doca/ity and contents. It has for some while 
been generally recognized that, whatever considerations may have 
induced or in some respects justified the selection of Manchester as 
the site for the exhibition, it was in point of pecuniary speculation a 
mistake. The cotton metropolis is not, and could not be made, the art 
metropolis. The difficulty which menaced the scheme at starting—that 
of scanty support from the owners of the art-treasures of the United 
Kingdom—has indced been abundantly overcome. ‘The contributions 
poured in thick and fast, and of the first quality to boot ; and Manchester 





Jdinburgh. —An educational expositor, designed for teachers, of | 


| bled—has been the motive of so 


proved herself worthy of the liberality of her friends by efforts on her own 
part, such as the purchase of the Soulages Collection out of hand for the 
immediate enrichment of the collection at Old Trafford, and the eventual 
and permanent endowment of the town. Still, Manchester is not in any 
sense the natural centre of artistic attraction. Monster chimneys and co- 
lossal factories are not the fitting background, nor the din of loom and 
shuttle the due accompaniment, nor smoke the sweetest atmospheric 
effect. London, the eapital of the kingdom, is the spot to which all intel- 
lectual activities converge, and would have been the manifest home for 
any collection of the kind. Or, even if anything had definitely militated 
against the choice of London for the purpose, Edinburgh, the modern 
Athens, “ my own romantic town,” the centre of a distinct and honour- 
able school of art of its own, or Oxford, the beautiful city, with its scho- 
larly associations, and its refinement—a city in which art allures the 
visitor outside an exhibition-room as well as in—might have preferred 
claims to which Manchester professes no parallel. It is true that the 
dense population of the Lancashire manufacturing district might counter- 
balance these claims ; but, if population was the test, London, uniting 
that to its other self-evident advantages, must have carried the day,— 
while, if other tests were applied, such as those of natural beauty and ap- 
PY . F, ' 

propriateness, it could certainly not be Manchester. The experiment has 
proved besides, that the operative population of the Manchester district 
was not to be relied on for the support of the undertaking : they have not 
mustered in the strength, nor examined with the interest, upon which 
the projectors doubtless were counting. The exceptions were of course 
conspicuous enough: we know a case in which a Preston manufacturer, 
by arrangements whose liberality judiciously stopped short of leaving the 
visitors no stake at all of their own in the trip, gave his 2500 workmen 
a day at the Exhibition, which they pronounced the pleasantest treat in 
their experience. But, in the main, such phrases as “the stupidest ex- 
hibition that ever J saw” have been the too frequent verdicts of the 
classes unprepared by their general habits of life, and the transit from 
the Exhibition-building to Bellevue Gardens, the Manchester Cremorne, 
their too frequent resource. 

The contents of the Exhibition—the nature of the works there assem- 
low a preference, and the second cause 


of the imperfect money-success of the scheme. In the Great Exhibition 


| of 1851, every possible taste was consulted and stimulated. All was 


| 


* The Economi- | 


variety and novelty : the mechanical taste, the scientific, the decorative, 
the antiquarian, had each its proper food; the merest sightseer had his 
koh-i-noor diamond to look at, and say he had seen, and fancy he ad- 
mired more than a bit of glass because it was worth untold bullion, 
Even the taste for high art had something to rouse, if not vastly to gra- 
tify it, in the sculptural and some of the higher ornamental departments, 
At Manchester there is nothing but art; the choicest decorative art, ex- 
press fine art, and, worst of all, “‘ high art.” Yes; that, unfortunately, 
is for paying purposes the worst of all, We may regret the fact—may 
number ourselves personally with those to whom the high art is the 
loadstone of this or any other exhibition—may esteem it a boast to have 
had such a collection gathered together by the country, and a privilege 
to have witnessed it; but the fact remains, High art does not attract 
the multitudes needed to crown such a project with the halo of a bril- 
liant success, or at any rate does not attract them in Manchester; for we 
believe that the result would have been all that could be wished in Lon- 
don, with the advantages of site and the proclaimed prestige of a national 
undertaking. 

Is the British people, then, an inartistie people? We do not say so, 
We believe, on the contrary, that it is at present in training for becom- 
ing a people on whom art will exercise a healthy influence—a cheering 


| and refining influence; the healthier in that it runs the smallest con- 
| ceivable chance of interfering with the strong practical instincts of the 
nation; capable of blending with them, and lending a charm to the stern 


business of life, never of impairing them. 

The point of artistic culture which we have yet reached may be ac- 
curately measured by noting which are the pictures that have secured 
the widest and highest amount of popularity in the Manchester Exhi- 
bition. It must be generally pronounced that these are, among the works 
of old masters, the Three Maries of Annibal Caracci, and among those of 
the moderns, the Death of Chatterton by Wallis. The fact is a perfectly 
natural one. ‘he class of those who, either by native acuteness of per- 
ception or predilection, or by special study, enter deeply into abstract 
estimates of art, will always necessarily be small in comparison. These 
will soon find their mere preferences of subject complicated with an ap- 
preciation of the powers of expression in art and even of its technicalities, 
The vast majority judge simply according to the subject, and the more 
obvious qualities of expression; and they will naturally seek either 
the representation of objects, scenes, or events, with which they have 
familiar and pleasant associations—rising from still-life to landscape and 
domestic incidents—or an interesting story, intelligibly and strikingly 
told. The two pictures upon which popularity has in this instance set 
its seal are eminently of the latter class. The works of the earlier 
Italian schools, incomparably higher and deeper, are not calculated to 
rivet the common homage. Most of them are visibly imperfect in their 
power of realization, or visibly conventional in their form of expression, 
many wholly abstract in subject; and those of the central period of 
art to which these attributes do not so much belong develop a scale of 
form and a quality of super-ordinary character and expression which the 
popular eye does not identify as anything it is familiar with. The 
Caracci picture is at once recognized in its subject, reverenced in its story, 
and fathomed in its expression. It possesses the additional attraction 
also of being worth any amount of money; a charm certainly of a very 
low order, but not the less taken into account. The Chatterton, again, 
tells its immediate story to every eye, and a very ordinary amount of 
reading or inquiry informs the spectator of the special circumstances of 
the event, while the admirable truth and completeness of representation 
engage the closest scrutiny, and fascinate the love of visible truth. Both 
these pictures, moreover, possess the spice of painfulness which is more 
pleasurable to the majority than anything under the highest point of 
pleasantness. 

So far the verdict of the public upon the treasures of art at Old Traf- 
ford is commendable in its degree, as well as natural. If it be asked 
what ulterior results may be expected from the Exhibition, we answer, 
that any immediate appreciable improvement in the patterns of cotton 
goods or the designs of calico is not to be looked for, nor yet any con- 
spicuous influence upon the efforts of our living painters. If any aspi- 
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rations of the former kind were entertained when the men of Manchester 
first conceived the project, they were nipped in the bud before it had 
even progressed far towards realization, by the predominance which fine 
art, expressly so called, assumed over decorative or manufacturing art. 
Some change or elevation of subject or treatment may not improbably 


ensue in the works of an isolated artist here and there, but this certainly | 


is the utmost possible. It is not in any such immediate effects that the 
influence of an exhibition like this can reveal itself; yet an influence 
real, substantial, and valuable, it can scarcely fail of Laie. It will 


conduce, along with other efforts in the direction of art, and as the acme | 


of them all, to the gradual elevation of taste. Art is a slow birth—no 
seven months’ child, no chicken out of a patent incubator, nor to be forced 
into precocity. But patrons will have learned some things, or had some 
knowledge developed and confirmed, which they will not totally miss 
laying to heart; a higher standard of requirement will entail a higher 
standard of production ; art will advance as a topic of general conver- 
versation, an element of national thought, an object of national pride. 
Gradually, from year to year, from decade to decade, there will be 
some progress perceptible ; and the Manchester Exhibition will in the 
long run, silently, tracklessly, but not the less surely, have conduced 
to a people’s elevation and refinement. 








BIRTHS, 


On the 30th September, at Tilstone Lodge, Cheshire, the Wife of Henry Corbett, 


Esq., ofa ae prematurely. 

On the 30th, at Hethersett Hall, Norfolk, the Wife of Henry Back, Esq., of a 
daughter. 

On the 2d October, at East Molesey, Surrey, the Wife of James Brotherton, Esq., 
Receiver-General of Inland Revenue, of a daughter. 

On the 2d, in Westbourne Terrace, Hyde Park, Lady Walker, of a son. 

On the 2d, at Sudbury Rectory, Derbyshire, the Wife of the Rev. Frederick An- 
son, of a son. 

On the 3d, in Eaton Place South, the Hon, Mrs. Charles Spring Rice, of a 
daughter. 

On the 6th, at Gorstage Hall, Cheshire, the Wife of Henry R. Daglish, Esq., of a 
son and heir, 

» On the 7th, in Portman Square, the Hon. Mrs. Townley Mitford, of a son and 
elr. 
MARRIAGES, 

On the 30th September, at the Military Chapel, Royal Hospital, Dublin, Captain 
Alexander George Montgomery Moore, only son of the late Alexander Montgomery 
Moore, aot of Ballygawley, county Tyrone, to the Hon. Jane Colborne, daughter 
of General Lord Seaton, G.C.B., Commander of the Forces in Ireland. 

On the Ist October, at St. Mary’s Church, Weymouth, Richard Ffolliott Eliot, 
Esq., second son of William Eliot, Esq., of Weymouth, to Mary Milborough, only 
daughter of Major-General Huyshe, C.B. 

On the 3d, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Henry Arthur William Hervey, son 
of the late Lord William Hervey, to Mary, daughter of the late Henry Cox, Esq. 

On the 6th, at Westbury-on-Trym, Captain Maxwell Reeve, son of Captain John 
Reeve, R.N., of Farnham, Surrey, to Anna, eldest daughter of George H. Ames, 
Esq., of Cote House, near Bristol. 

DEATHS. 


gal Native Infantry, youngest son of the late Sir John Hawkin English, K.G.V., 
murdered, with six other officers of the regiment, by villagers at Mohaddubah ; in 
his 33d year, 

On the 27th, treacherously killed by mutineers in the boats at Cawnpore, John 
Nickleson Martin, Lieutenant Bengal Artillery, fourth surviving son of Rear-Admi- 
ral Thomas Martin, of Bittern Lodge, Hants ; in his 18th year, 

At Cawnpore, from wounds received in action before that place, Captain Eugéne 
Currie, of her Majesty’s 84th Regiment, fourth surviving son ; and, drowned on the 
9th June, near Fyzabad, while making his escape from the mutineers of the 17th 
N.1., Lieutenant Richard Currie, Bengal Artillery, youngest son—of the late Claud 
Currie, Physician-General Madras. 

On the 8th July, killed at Futtehghur, while gallantly defending the fort against 
the attacks of the mutineers, Lieutenant-Colonel Tudor Tucker, 8th Bengal Light 
Cavalry, only surviving son of the late Rear-Admiral J. T. Tucker, C.B,; also, on 
the 15th, at Cawnpore, Louisa Isabella, wife of the above, and their four children, 
and Annie, the beloved eldest daughter of the late Rear-Admiral J. T. Tucker, C.B. 

On the l5th, massacred at Cawnpore, T. Godfrey Heathcote, Esq., Surgeon of 
the 10th Regiment of Native Infantry, stationed at Futtehghur ; also, Gertrude his 
wife, and their youngest children, 


es ® 7; “4 . 
1 b oy half-pay Unatt. to be Capt. paying the difference between Infantry 

3d Light Drags.—Capt. T. L. Mayne, from the 2d ° 
Capt. Sir P. A. Halkett, Bart. from half: pay 3d Light Dees rt My ey Sret. 
Cc. Ls pred to be Lieut. ; Cornet A. Lautour to be Lieut. ’ ork eet 

4th Light Drags.—Capt. A. G. M. Moore, from half-pay 7th Drag. 

Capt.; Capt. the Hon. A. T. Moreton, from half-pay Unext. to te toot pein 
difference between Infantry and Cavalry ; Lieut. the Hon. F. G. Ellis to be Ca ot = 
purchase, vice Brevet-Major Hutton, who retires. iti 
6th Drags.—Capt. J. R. Cuthbert, from half-pay Unatt. to be Capt. paying the 
difference between Infantry and Cavalry; Lieut. A. Weir to be Capt. without p “ 
chase ; Cornet T. Anderson to be Lieut. ; Cornet J. T. Wetherall to be Lieut al 
7th Light Drags.—Lieut. T. H. Stisted, from the 12th Light Drags. to be Capt 
without purchase, vice Clarke, appointed to the 10th Light Drags, ~ - 
8th Light Drags.—Lieut. B. A. Branfill, from the 10th Light Drags. to be Capt 
without purchase, vice Greetham, appointed to the 15th Light Drags. ; Cornet 
Helme to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Clowes, promoted ; P. de Winton, Gent Sate 
Cornet, by purchase, vice Helme ; W. T. Goldsworthy, Gent. to be Cornet withant 
purchase ; D. D. V. Maher, Gent, to be Cornet, without purchase, vice the Hon E 
Stourton, promoted. — 
10th Light Drags.—Capt. J. W. Clarke, from the 7th Light Drags. to be Capt. ; 
Lieut. T. Wirgmann to be Capt. without purchase. . 
llth Light Drags.—Capt. C, R. Vansittart, from half-pay 11th Light Drags. to be 
Capt. ; Capt. G. A, Ashby, from half-pay 11th Light Drags. to be Capt. 

13th Light Drags.—Capt. D. T. Chamberlayne, from half-pay 13th Light Drags 
tobe Capt.; Lieut. R. Macneill to be Capt. without purchase ; Cornet T. A, South- 
well to be Lieut. ; Cornet F. W. E. Savage to be Lieut. 

15th Light Drags.—Capt. G. T. Macartney, from half-pay 15th Light Drags. to be 
Capt. ; Capt. W. V. Greatham, from the Sth Light Drags. to be Capt. 

16th Light Drags.--Capt. H. E. Leader, from half-pay 16th Light Drags. to be 
Capt. ; Capt. C. Steel, from half-pay Unatt. to be Capt. paying the difference be- 
tween Infantry and Cavalry. 

17th Light Drags.—Lieut. H. E. Wood, from 13th Light Drags. to be Lieut. ; 
Cornet W. 8. Tucker, from the Ist Drags. to be Cornet, vice Weymouth, promoted ; 
R. T. Goldsworthy, Gent. to be Cornet, without purchase, vice the Hon. W. Cur- 
zon, promoted, 

Military Train—Capt. C. FE. Gibson, from half-pay 49th Foot, to be Capt. vice 
Canavan, appointed to the 18th Foot; Lieut. J. Sewell, from half-pay of the late 
Land Transport Corps, to be Lieut. vice Jenkins, appointed to the 8th Light Drags, ; 
Cornet Il, Keogh, from half-pay of the late Transport Corps, to be Ensign, with- 
out purchase, vice Bond, promoted ; Cornet R. Il. Powell, from half-pay of the late 
Land Transport Corps, to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Rutledge, promoted, 

Royal Engincers—Brevet-Col. C. Rose to be Col. vice Streatfield, retired upon 
full-pay; Capt. E. Ogle to be Lieut.-Col. vice Rose ; Second Capt. F. Koe to be 
Capt. vice Ogle ; Lieut. J. P. Cox to be Second Capt. vice Koe ; Second Capt. G. M, 
Stopford to be Adjt. vice F. E. Cox, appointed Adjt. to the Force of Royal Engi- 
neers under orders for India, 

Infantry—2d Regiment of Foot—Ensign J. Rudge, from the 97th Foot, to be 
Ensign, vice Boyd, whose transfer from the 92d Foot has been cancelled. 

6th Foot—Ensign A. W. O, Saunders to be Instructor of Musketry. 

18th Foot-—Capt. J. Canavan, from the Military Train, to be Capt. vice Brevet- 
Major A. W. 8S. F. Armstrong, whose brevet rank has been converted into substan- 
tive rank, under the Royal warrant of Oct. 6, 1854; Capt. W. F. G. Forster, from 
the Ist West India Regt. to be Capt. vice Esmonde, who retires upon half-pay ; 
Lieut. H. M. Havelock, from the 10th Foot, to be Capt. without purchase, vice 
Brevet-Major M. J. Hayman, whose brevet rank has been converted into substan- 
tive rank under the Royal warrant of Oct. 6, 1854. 

22d Foot—W. C, Plunket, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Winthrop, pre- 





| moted. 
On the 10th June, Augustus Frederick English, Lieutenant in the late 22d Ben- | 


On the 2d August, killed in action before Delhi, by a ball through the head, while | 


exerting himself to prevent the men under his command from unnecessarily expo- 

sing themselves, Captain Eaton Joseph Travers, Bengal Army, and of the Ist Pun- 

jaub Rifles, son of the late Major-General Sir Robert Travers, K.C.B.; in his 32d 
e 


year. 
’ On the 28th, at Mhow, of fever, consequent on the harass and fatigue of flight 
from Indore, Annie, wife of Colonel H. M. Durand, Bengal Engineers, and Acting 
Resident of Indore, third daughter of the late Major-General Sir John M‘Caskill; 
in her 35th year. 

On the 22d September, at Schwalbach, in Germany, Mary Anne Lady Strachan, 
wife of John Chappell Tozer, Esq., of Cliffden, Teignmouth. 

On the 24th, at Compton Hall, near Plymouth, George Boughton Kingdon, Esq., 
a Magistrate and Deputy-Lieutenant for the counties of Devon and Cornwall; in 
his 82d year. 

On the 27th, at St. David's, the Rev. Edmund Melvill, Chancellor of the Diocese 
and Cathedral of St. David’s ; in his 59th year. 

On the 30th, at Interlachen, Switzerland, from the effects of a fall, the Rev. 
Henry Des Veux ; in his 71st year. 

On the 30th, at Alvecote Priory, near Tamworth, Warwickshire, Samuel Roby, 
Esq. ; in his 80th year, 

On the Ist October, at Bury Hall, Alverstoke, Hants, Vice-Admiral John Brett 
Purvis ; in his 71st rear. 

On the 2d, in Hertford Street, Mayfair, Robert Keate, Sergeant-Surgeon to her 
Majesty ; in his 81st year. 

n the 4th, at Wentworth Woodhouse, Earl Fitzwilliam, K.G.; in his 7lst year. 

On the 6th, at Dover, the Rev. Matthew Irving, D.D., Canon of Rochester Ca- 
thedral, Vicar of Sturminster Marshall, Dorset, and one of her Majesty’s Chaplains 
in Ordinary ; in his 79th year. 





Che Army. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, OCTOBER 9. 

War Orrice, Pall Mall, Oct. 9.—Infantry—59th Regiment of Foot—Major-Gen, 
J. Taylor to be Col. vice Lieut.-Gen. G. A. Henderson, deceased. 

War Orricer, Pall Mall, Oct. 9.—Cavalry—2d Regt. of Drag. Guards—Capt. H. 
H. Steward, from the 2d West India Regt. to be Capt. paying the difference be- 
tween Infantry and Cavalry, vice Mayne, appointed to the 3d Light Drags. 

3d . Guards—Cornet and Adjt. J. Don to have the rank of Lieut. ; Cornet N. 
Govld to be Lieut. by Te vice Corrigan, promoted. 

4th Drag. Guards—Capt. T. M. Clarke, from half-pay 4th Drag. Guards, to be 
— ; Capt. C. M‘Donnel, from half-pay 4th Drag. Guards, to be Captain. 

Drag. Guards—Capt. R. J. Montgomery, from half-pay 5th Drag. Guards, to 
be Capt.; Capt. J. S. Ferguson, from half-pay 5th Drag. Guards, to be Capt. ; 
Cornet and Adjt. J. Hayes to have rank of Lieut. ; Cornet H. E. White to be Lieut. ; 
Cornet C. M. Balders to be Lieut. 

6th Drag. Guards—Cornet G. S. Le G. Stoddart to be Lieut. without purchase, 
vice Ellis, d v 

7th Drag. Guards—Capt. G. E. F. Kauntze, from half-pay 42d Foot, to be Capt. 
paying the difference between Infantry and Cavalry; Cornet W. Chaine to be 

it. without purchase, vice Dowd ll, p ted ; Ensign C. B. K. Alleyne, 
from the 49th Foot, to be Cornet, without purchase, vice Barton, promoted. 

Ist .—Capt. St. J. W. C. Charlton, from half-pay Ist Drags. to be Capt.; 
Capt. T. K. FitzGerald, from half-pay lst Drags. to be Capt. 

9d Drags.—Capt. L. Prendergast, half-pay 2d Drags. to be Capt. ; Capt. G. 





24th Foot—Lieut. R. G. A. De Montmorency to be Capt. without purchase, vice 
Spring, died of his wounds; Ensign G. Scott to be Lieut. without purchase, vice 
De Montmorency ; G. C. Ross, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Scott. 

33d Foot—Ensign W. Coxon to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Howe, who retires. 

4ith Foot—Capt. B. 8. Hoskins, from half-pay 44th Foot, to be Capt. vice Brevet- 
Major Spring, who exchanges, on being appointed Fort-Major at Edinburgh Castle. 
60th Foot—Ensign F.S. Brereton to be Instructor of Musketry. 

65th Foot—Lieut. T. W. Still to be Capt. by purchase, vice Nicolls, who retires ; 
Ensign A. B. Toker to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Still; H. M, Muttit, Gent. to be 
Ensign, by purchase, vice Toker, 

80th Foot—Lieut. J. L. W. Nunn to be Instructor of Musketry. 

84th Foot—Lieut. D. O’Brien to be Capt. without purchase, vice Currie, died of 
his wounds; Ensign H. T. W. O. Kenny to be Lieut. without purchase, vice 
O’Brien; Ensign G, B, Wolseley, from the dod Foot, to be Ensign, vice Kenny. 

92d Foot—Lieut. L. Holmes to be Captain, by purchase, vice J. G. Don Mar- 
shall, who retires; Ensign A. C. Rattray to be Lieutenant, by purchase, vice 
Holmes. 

2d West India Regiment—The appointment of Staff-Assist.-Surg. E. J. Crane 
(vice Clutterbuck, appointed to the Staff) on 25th September 1857, has been 
cancelled, 

St. Helena Regiment—U. N. W. Phillips, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, 
vice Mitchell, promoted. 

Staff—Capt. and Brevet-Major W. Spring, upon half-pay of the 44th Foot, to be 
Fort-Major, Edinburgh Castle, vice A. Cruikshanks, deceased, 

Hospital Staff—Deputy-Inspector-General of Hospitals T. D. Hume, M.D. from 
half-pay, to be Deputy-Inspector-General of Hospitals. To be Assistant-Surgeons 
to the Forees—Assistant-Staff-Surg. IH. Titterton, M.D. from half-pay, vice Thorn- 
hill, appointed to the 42d Foot; W.S. Chapman, Gent. vice Hooper, appointed to 
the 42d Foot ; P. B. Smith, M.D. vice Carolan, appointed to the 72d Foot; D.C, 
M‘Fall, Gent. vice M‘Sheey, appointed to the Ist Drag. Guards ; G. D. Milne, M.D. 
vice Slaughter, appointed to the 7th Light Drags. ; A. T. M‘Gowan, M.D. vice Ba- 
ker, appointed to the th Foot; J. Landale, M.D. vice Parr, appointed to the 56th 
Foot; W. 3. Oliver, M.D. vice Ffolliott, appointed to the 66th Foot ; A. W. Beve- 
ridge, M.D. vice Jones, appointed to the 72d Foot ; J. i. Beath, M.D. vice Henry, 
appointed to the 43d Foot; W. Ashton, M.B. vice Ramsay, appointed to the 37th 
Foot; W. J. Mullan, Gent. vice Grant, appointed to the 5th Foot. 

Brevet.—Col. O. Streatfield, retired full-pay Royal Engineers, to be Major-Gen. 
the rank being honorary only; Lieut.-Col. H.C. Barnston Daubeney, C.B. 55th 
Foot, to be Col. in the Army ; Licut.-Col. J. T. Mauleverer, C.B. 30th Foot, 
having completed three years’ actual service on Sept. 30, 1857, in the rank of Lieut.- 
Col. to be promoted to be Col. in the Army, under the Royal warrant of Oct. 6, 1854; 
Lieut. C. C. Abbot, commanding the detachment of troops stationed in the Falk- 
land Islands, to have the local rank of Capt. while holding that command. 


~~ 
Che Dany. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, OCTOBER 9. 

Ap1ratty, Oct. 8.—The following promotions, dated the 2d inst. consequent on 
the death, on the Ist inst. of Vice-Admiral of the Red J. B. Purvis, have taken 
place—Vice-Admiral of the White E. Harvey to be Vice-Admiral of the Red; Vice- 
Admiral of the Blue the Right Hon, Edmund, Lord Lyons, G.C.B. K.C.H. (hold- 
ing the temporary rank of Admiral,) to be Vice-Admiral of the White ; Rear-Ad- 
miral D. H. O’Brien, and Rear-Admiral B. M. Kelly, on the Reserved Half-pay List, 
to be Vice-Admirals on the same List. Rear-Admiralof the Red H. W. Bruce to 
be Vice-Admiral of the Blue; Rear-Admiral of the White H. Eden to be Rear- 
Admiral of the Red; Rear-Admiral of the Blue C, Wyvill to be Rear-Admiral of 
the White. Capt. B. Popham, Capt. T. Ogle, Capt. G. Evans, Capt. J. Hackett, 
Capt. J. J. F. Newell, to be Rear-Admirals on the Reserved Half-pay_ List; Capt. 
F. Bullock to be Rear-Admiral of the Blue; Capt. J. Parker, on the Retired List, 
has also been promoted to a Retired Rear-Admiral on the terms proposed in the 
London Gazette of Sept. 1, 1846, without increase of pay. 


Crave. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, OCTOBER 6, 

Partnerships Dissolved.—Milnes and Crews, Gloucester, manure-manufacturers 
—Hallum and Varnsverry, Edward Street, Limehouse, drapers—Parker and Co. 
Tooley Street, printers; as far as regards T. D. Simmons— owker and Co. Hud- 
dersfield, and p meme ed woollen-cloth-finishers—Hooley and Goldthorpe, Maccles- 
field, silk-manufacturers—Marshall and Co. Huddersfield, cotton-waste-dealers— 
G. and 8, Penston, Penton Row, Walworth Road, ironmongers—Smith and Cun- 
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iers—H. J. and C. F. Barker, Wem, Shropshire, attorneys— 
ae Walk, hat-manufacturers—Wathew and Siddons, 
,ders—Hannah and Penny, Preston, drapers—Haigh and 
as far as regards C. Dawsoz—Clabburn and Sparks, or 
elsewhere, pa pms ay a ee and a 
7 Co. Leicester; as far as regards C,. Nickels—Woods an 
?—~ oy beg ys Danes, and elsewhere, tripe-dressers; as far as re- 
— IT Woods—Eastham and Co. Fishwick and Preston, cotton-spinners; as 
aye are rds J. Eastham—Rothery and Binns, Leeds, commission-agents— Moxon 
ara Dotte, Bedford Row, attorneys—Beckingsale and Warmington, Evesham, Wor- 
po ‘hive grocers —Gibbs and Co. Glascote, Tamworth, and Birmingham, coal- 
pee sYiartley and Co. Halifax, stone-delvers—Elliott and Fuller, Southampton, 
a Seowhhere patent-machine-vendors—Arnold and Co. Bristol, toy-dealers— 
ra — and Co. Liverpool, and Farmer and Co, Lima and Tacna, Peru, and else- 
where_-Stewart and Co. Glasgow, wine-merchants ; as far as regards A. Stewart. 

Bankruptcy Annulled.—Jounx Townsenn, Greenwich and Charlton, auctioneer. 

Bankrupts.—¥F RANcts Brewer CoLeman, Brompton, linen-draper, to surrender 
Oct. 20, Nov. 17: solicitor, Buchanan, Basinghall Street; official assignee, Ed- 
wards, Sambrook Court. : z bak 

Wiutiam Axperson, Broad Street, Ratcliff, plumber, Oct. 15, Nov. 19: solicitor, 
Holt, Chatham Place, Blackfriars ; official assignee, Bell, Coleman Street Buildings. 

Mepsury Joyce, St. Neot’s, Huntingdonshire, timber-merchant, Oct. 19, Nov. 
21: solicitor, Sismey, Sergeant’s Inn, Fleet Street; official assignee, Johnson, 

inghall Street. 
. Harris, West Bromwich, hay-dealer, Oct. 17, Nov. 6: solicitors, 
Hodgson and Allen, Birmingham ; official assignee, Christie, Birmingham. 

WiuuM Greaves, Halifax, carpet-manufacturer, Oct. 16, Nov. 20: solicitor, 
Brierly, Halifax ; official assignee, Young, Leeds. 

Bexnarp Seae, Sheffield, plumber, Oct. 17, Nov, 21 : solicitor, Broadbent, 
Sheffield ; official assignee, Brewin, Sheffield. 

Joun Price, Liverpool, victualler, Oct. 15, Nov. 6: solicitor, Tyndall, Liver- 
pool ; official assignee, Bird, Liverpool. 

Marrua Paice, Liverpool, victualler, Oct. 15, Nov. 6: solicitor, Tyndall, Liver- 
pool ; official assignee, Turner, Liverpool. 

Joux Suaw, Dukinfield, Cheshire, machine-maker, Oct. 21, Nov. 11: solicitors, 
Slater and Myers, Manchester; official assignee, Hernaman, Manchester. 

Dividends.—Nov. 6, Hawley, Blackfriars Road, and elsewhere, grocer—Oct. 27, 
Ricketts, Leadenhall Street, merchant—Oct. 27, Booth, Upper Whitecross Street, 
machine-sawyer—Oct, 27, Butler, Clifford Street, Bond Street, tailor—Oct. 29, Mor- 
ton, Huntingdon, ironmonger—Oct. 30, Horsfall, Accrington, Lancashire, tailor— 
Nov. 10, Shearcroft, Long Sutton, Lincolnshire, grocer—Nov. 10, West, Notting- 
ham, lace-maker—Oct. 29, Brown, Sunderland, timber-merchant—Oct. 29, Brockett, 
Newecastle-upon-Tyne, and Whickham, Durham, money-scrivener—Oct. 29, Rawle, 
Liverpool, broker. 

Certificates to be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day of 
meeting.—Oct. 29, Davies and Norman, Crown Wharf, Great Scotland Yard, West- 
minster, cement-merchants—Oct. 29, Nash jun. Great Dover Street, Southwark, 
brush-maker—Oct. 29, White, New Corn Exchange, Mark Lane, and elsewhere, 
corn-merchant—Oct. 29, Morton, Huntingdon, ironmonger—Oct. 29, Watson, Upper 
Bemerton Street, Caledonian Road, Islington, pianoforte-manufacturer—Nov. 2, 
Dockree, Percival Street, Goswell Street, wine-merchant—Nov. 2, Clark, Minories, 
licensed victualler—Nov. 2, Cruse, Kintbury, near Hungerford, Berkshire, builder 
Nov. 2—Randall, Maidstone, hotel-keeper—Nov. 4, Rowley, Cambridge, fellmonger 
—Nov. 4, Squires, Oxford Street, gun-maker—Nov. 4, Warington, New Corn Ex- 
change, and Mark Lane, corn-merchant—Nov. 4, Tilley, Walton-on-Thames, brewer 
—Oct. 27, Lankester, Bread Street, Cheapside, enamelled-bag-manufacturer—Oct. 
27, Manser, Brownlow Place, Queen’s Road, Haggerstone, baker—Oct. 28, Hadfield, 
Cockspur Street, merchant—Oct, 29, Standing, Kingsland Crescent, Kingsland Road, 
engineer—Oct. 28, Cooper, Commercial Place, City Road, leather-seller—Oct, 28, 
Robinson, Macclesfield, hosier—Oct. 29, Longton, Liverpool, ship-broker—Oct. 
Statham, Liverpool, attorney—Nov. 13, Stamps and Finch sen, Alton, Staffordshire 
paper-makers—Oct. 27, Bennett, Derby, miller—Oct. 27, West, Nottingham, lace- 
maker. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Henderson, Dunfermline, bookseller, Oct. 12—M*‘Naugh- 
ton, Muthill, inn-keeper, Oct. 1O—J. and W. M‘Nabb, Ayr, joiners, Oct. 13— 
Crooks, Paisley, currier, Oct. 14—Holt, Stornoway, Ross-shire, Oct. 10—Stewart, 
Glasgow, manufacturer, Oct. 13—Weir, Kilmarnock, boot-maker, Oct. 17. 


liffe, Manchester, 
Garnett and Mason, 
Westbromwich, iron-four 
Co, Huddersfield, painters ; 

any other firm, Norwich, or 











FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, OCTORER 9, 

Partnerships Dissolved.—Whittingham and Co. and Whittingham, Barrett, and 
Gibson, Belper, Derbyshire, bone-crushers—Werninck and Co, Winsford, Cheshire, 
salt-proprietors —Morley and Co, Gutter Lane and Cary Lane, warehousemen ; as 
far as regards J. H. Morley—Brown and Newbiggin, West Hartlepool, coal-ex- 
porters—Modlen and Dester, Warwick, hat-factors—Brazil and Co. Mount Hill, 
Crosshall, Chorley, Lancashire, and elsewhere, cotton-manufacturers—Neal and Co. 
Birmingham, bone-merchants—Allen and Wolfe, Nottingham, tailors—Baltazzi and 
Co. London and elsewhere—Strafford and Co. Manchester, brass-founders—W. and 
J. Wright, Bradford, Yorkshire, shuttle-makers—Newland and Dowell, Stewart 
Street, Bishopsgate, drapers—Esch and Mason, Lime Street Square, general mer- 
chants—Francis and Russell, Wallingford, Berkshire, brewers—Haigh and Barker, 
Higher Dukinfield, Cheshire, engineers—Don and Ramsay, Manchester, hessian- 
manufacturers—Rimmer and Longworth, Manchester, machinists—Sandars and 
Dunns, late of Wakefield, Yorkshire, corn-factors—King and Ward, Manchester, 
attorneys. 

Bankruptcies Annulled.—Purtapetraia Bravery, Brighton, furniture-dealer. 

Freperick Rickarps, Farnborough, Hampshire, carrier. 

Bankrupts.—Wusiam Ciayrox, Watling Strect and West Smithfield, perfumer, 
to surrender Oct. 22, Nov. 26: solicitors, Lepard and Gammon, Cloak Lane ; official 
assignee, Johnson, Basinghall Street. 

Freverick Ryper, Basinghall Street, stationer, Oct. 19, Nov. 19: solicitors, 
Baker and Co. Basinghall Street ; official assignee, Johnson, Basinghall Street. 

Lambert Pair Mitieponn, Mark Lane, manure-dealer, Oct. 22, Nov. 24: 
solicitors, Ashurst and Co, Old Jewry ; official assignee, Lee, Aldermanbury. 

Francesco Zerman, Leicester Square, coffeehouse-keeper, Oct. 20, Nov. 17: soli- 
seen, Govett, Featherstone Buildings, Holborn; official assignee, Lee, Alderman- 
pury. 

Joun Carr and Arruvur Weiiincron CaLtteyx, Lower Shadwell, beer-merchants, 
Oct. 22, Nov. 24: solicitors, Miller and Horn, St. Martin’s Place, Trafalgar Square ; 
official assignee, Edwards, Sambrook Court. 

Joun Waxkeriecp, Ilkeston, Derbyshire, baker, Oct. 20, Nov. 10: solicitor, Lees, 
Nottingham ; official assignee, Harris, Nottingham. 

Witiiam Cor, Halifax, Yorkshire, builder, Oct. 22, Nov. 20 : solicitors, Ingram, 
Halifax ; Bond and Barwick, Leeds; official assignee, Young, Leeds. 

Matrurw Townsenp, Leicester, manufacturer of hosiery, Oct. 20, Nov. 10: 
solicitors, Miles and Gregory, Leicester ; Hodgson and Allen, Birmingham ; official 
assignee, Harris, Nottingham. 

Joseru Hatrorp, Cheltenham, ironmonger, Oct. 20, Nov. 16: solicitors, Ches- 
shyre, Cheltenham ; Bevan and Girling, Bristol; official assignee, Miller, Bristol. 

Wu.1aMm Smrrn, late of Bath, hotel-keeper, Oct. 20, Nov. 16: solicitors, Shaen 
and Grant, Kennington Cross, Lambeth ; Wilton, Bath; official assignee, Miller, 
Bristol. 

James Score, Pilton, Devonshire, timber-dealer, Oct. 19, Nov. 11: solicitors, 
+ eo and Chanter, Barnstaple ; Stogdon, Exeter; official assignee, Hirtzel, 
EXeter. 

Dividends.—Oct. 30, Flux, Heston, Middlesex, grocer—Oct. 30, Reed, George 
Street, Mile End New Town, shaft-manufacturer—Oct. 30, De Porquet, Fenchurch 
Street, and Fairkytes, Essex, dealer in agricultural implements—Oct. 30, Simond and 
Cuylits, Cullum Street, merchants—Oct. 31, Ross, Komford, Essex, grocer—Oct. 31, 
Adams, Huntingdon, miller—Nov. 3, Pearson, Calthorpe Place, Gr 1y’s Inn Road, 
ironmonger—Nov. 3, W. H. and J. F, 8S. Woollett, Lime Street Square, ship-agents 
ov. 3, Semmons, Redruth, Cornwall, draper—Nov. 2, Whiston, Birmingham, 
druggist—Novy, 2, Mottram, Shrewsbury, hop-merchant—Nov. 5, Wooster, Chel- 
tenham, seedsman—Nov. 5, Evans, Aberystwith, ship-builder—Nov. 5, Reed, Car- 
dif, ship-broker—Nov. 2, Howard, Leeds, worsted-spinner—Oct. 30, Harthill and 
M Kean, Huddersfield, woollen-merchants—Oct. 30, Canter, Barnsley, cloth-mer- 
chant Nov. 3, Wakinshaw, Monkwearmouth, Durham, iron-manufacturer—Oct. 
30, Marshall, Birchin Lane, merchant. 

Certificates to be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day of 
meeting.—Oct. 30, Thorburn, Pleydell Street, Flect Strect, and Lower Stamford St., 
bookbinder—Oct, 30, De Porquet, Fenchurch Street, and Fairkytes, Essex, dealer 
m agricultural implements—Oct. 30, Baker, Southampton, timber-imerchant—Nov. 
3, Hart, Great Charlotte Street, Blackfriars Road, wine-merchant—Oct. 31, May, 
Rathbone Place, Oxford Street, baker—Nov. 6, Bullock, Bramshott, Hampshire, 
grocer— Nov. 6, Rust, Surrey Place, Old Kent Road, cheesemonger—Nov. 6, 
Gifford, St. Ives, Huntingdonshire, saddler—Nov. 6, Etherington, Godalming and 




















Aldershott, grocer—Nov. 6, Copland and Barnes, Botolph Lane, and Southampton, 
provision-merchants—Nov. 10, Wooster, Cheltenham, seedsman—Nov. 3, Gibbon, 
ag om | Moor, Durham, grocer—Nov. 2, Phillips, Audlem, Cheshire, draper. 

Declaration of Dividend.—Robins, Tavistock, Devonshire, attorney, further div, 
of 1s. 64d. any Tuesday or Friday; Hirtzel, Exeter. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Hogg, Edinburgh, hairdresser, Oct. 16—Pyper, John- 
shaven, Kincardineshire, master in che Royal navy, Oct. 16—Barnet, Glasgow, 
joiner, Oct. 14—Spark, Aberdeen, hardware-merchant, Oct. 10, 








PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 














| Saturd .| Monday. Twesday,| Wednes.| Thurs. | Friday. 
Sper Cent Comsols ....csccesseeeees 90} 90} 90 89 894 
Ditto for Account . ww} 90} 90 89 894 
3 per Cents Reduced shut _— — . os a 
New 3 per Cents shut _— -— LH es = 
Long Annuities shut -— -— a a — 
Annuities 1885 ... shut -— _ md a — 
Bank Stock,9perCent ... shut Oo ——- s — — 
India Stock, 10} perCent ..... 207 210 210 ie —_ —— 
Exchequer Bills, 2)d. per diem _— 4 dis. 4 s — 
Exchequer Bonds 1859 ........ — ong — ong ont 








~POREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Even ng.) 


‘ndia Bonds. 4 per Cent 























































































MOMMA cccccccccevecces 5p. Ct. —— | Premed ...ccccccceses ... 4b p. ct, -_— 
Belgian .. ‘ A -—— Mexican ... 3=— 208 
Ditto ..... .23— _ Peruvian ...... _- 77 
Brazilian ... - 993 Portuguese 1853 _- —_— 
Buenos Ayre - —_— Russian ....... - 109, 
Chilian ... - 102 Sardinian - 89 
Danish . - -—— Spanish ........ss06 =- 4 
Ditto ....... - _ Ditto New Deferred . — 2 
Dutch (Ex. 1} - Ditto Passive eee 6 
Ditto . 0. ce eeeeeees - . | Turkish.... 934 
French ... - >. ' Venezuela 27 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Raitwars— Banxs— 
Bristol and Exeter. aS Australasian ......++++. S2hexd 
Caledonian............ ke 434 Kritish North American -—— 
Chester and Holyhead ,. oe 33 CHY 2. cccccccese _ 
Eastern Counties........ os 554 Colonial eee 29) 
Edinburgh and Glasgow........ 63 Commercial of London ......... -— 
Glasgow and South-Western ... -_— Engl. Scotsh. & Australian Chtd. 18) 
Great Northern ..........00005+ 95 BAREOR 0. cccccescccccccccoess | 48 
Great South. and West. Ireland. 97} London and County ...........- 29, 
Great Western..........ss0005- 524 London Chrtd. Bnk. of Australia, 18 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. . 924 London Joint Stock......++++++) 31 
Lancaster and Carlisle... .. 75 London and Westminster 47 
London, Brighton ,& South Coa 102 National Bank .. —_— 
London and Blackwall ........ 53 National Province =—— 
London and North-Western. ... 954 New South Wale oe ° _ 
London and South-Western... . 88 Oriental ......ccceeeeeeee 36 
Manchester, Sheffield ,& Lincoln 394 Provincial of Ireland. | 
BOM . .cccncsccnsceccesceses 4 South Australia...... 32 
Midland Great Wes Union of Australia ou 
OS 0 eee eee } Union of London... 26, 
North-Eastern—Berwick....... | Fcccccccceccsccccesese _ 
North-Eastern—York ..........) 76} Western Bank of London....... i= 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton 304 Docxs— 
Scottish Central ...... os - East and West India ....... eee _—_ 
Scottish M |“- 99} 
South . oan é —— 
Eastern of France { 278 Victoria . see eeeeeenees | 874 
East Indian 97) MIsSCELLANEOUS— 
Geelong and Melbou } 21 Australian Agricultural ..... eos! 21 
Grand Trunk of 41) British American Land... ° -_ 
Great Indian Peninsular ..... | 19} GERIGED cncncccccesese ° 128 
Great Western of Canada ....) 23 Crystal Palace .... LF} 
Paris and Lyons ........++++. 334 Electric Telegraph 103 
Mixes— General Steam...... . 2 
Australian ......... ees -—— National Discount. 3 
Brazilian Imperial... eee —_—_ London Discount ....... 3h 
Ditto St. John del Rey........- 12 Peninsular and Oriental 74 
Cobre Copper .........+ te Royal Mail Steam.............+ 5o 
Rhymney Iron... | — South Australian ..........6605 } 3 
BULLION. Per oz. METALS. Per ton. 
Pp i ‘ ° 
Forcign Gold in Bars, Standard, £3.17 9 | pope z, Brit. Oakes S121 to ° “ ° 2 ° 
Mexican Dollars ........+00000+ © 5 1 | Lead, British Pig 25 56 0..2515 @ 
Silver in Bars, Standard........ © 5 If | Steel, Swedish K 0. 0080 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, Oct. 9. 
s s * ea | * s . a 
Wheat,R.0. Oto 0 Fine ...... 63 to 65 Fine...... 73 to 74) Indian Corn. 34to 41 
eee o— 0 Foreign,R. 48—60 | Peas,Hog... 36 —38 | Oats, Feed.. 
Red, New. 54 —58 White F. 60 —64 Maple .... Fine 
ea 58—60 | Rye. «+. 36—40 White. Poland 
White Old 0— 0, Barley...... 35—37 Blue . 
Fine ...... o— 0 Malting .. 0— 0 | Beans, Tic 
New ...... 60— 62 | Malt, Ord... 66—73 Harrow... 44—48 Fine .... 


SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 


WERKLY AVERAGE. 
| Per Qr. (imperial) of England and Wales. 


For the Week ending Oct. 3 








Wheat ..... 56s. 3d. | Rye 35s. Gd. | Wheat.... 57s. 6d. | Rye . ++ 378, Od, 
Barley 430C«‘# Kea 6 Harley .... 42 8 “6 62 
Oats ....... 27. «(0 Peas 4 Oats ...... 26 6«66 | eeeeeee 42 #7 
FLOUR. PROVISIONS. 

Town -made .........++ per sack 50s. to 53s. | Butter—Best Fresh, 15s. Od. per doz. 
IE. on antadueimenndsinnied 43 — 46 Carlow, 5/. 184. to 61. Os. per ewt. 

Essex and Suffolk,on boardship 42 — 44 Bacon, Irish .........+. per cwt. 76s, — 80s, 
Norfolk and Stockton ......... “0 — 4! Cheese, Cheshire, fine .......+.. 72 — 76 

American .......per barrel 27 — 34 Derby, pale 





Hams, York ...........0 : 


Canadian Sm | -. 
Eggs, French, per 120, 5s. Od. to 7s. Od. 


Bread, 6}4. to 84d. the 4b. loaf. 








BKUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


Newoare ano Leapenmate.* Carrie MARKET.” Heap or CaTrue at THE 
d. d. 











*. s. @ s. s. a ad s. d. CATTLE-MARKET. 
Beef... 3 2to3 1l0to4 2 .... 4 Oto 4d Bto5 O Monday. Friday, 
Mutton 3 8 —4 —410 44—5 2—5 8 | Reasts.. 5,746 ..... 991 
Veal... 3 —40—48 44—5 O©—5 4 | Sheep..22,300...., 4,7lo 
Pork... 4 0—5 O—65 8 46—+-5 o—5 4 Calves., 1866 ..... 295 
Lamb. 0 0—0 0—0 0 .... 0 O—0 O—O O/| Pigs... 460..... 160 
* To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 
HOPS, 


WOOL. 


Weald of Kent Pockets.. 58s. to 75s. | Down Tegs per lb. 18d.to 18jd. 
o Om 6 











Mid and East Kent ditto. 70 — 120 | Half-bred Wethers 
Sussex ditto 56 = 70 Leicester Fleeces .. 15 — 164 
o— 0 o=— 6 





Combing Skins .... 
Ter Load of 36 Trusses.) 
WHITECHAPEL. 


HAY AND STRAW. 


SMirnrired CumMBERLAND, 





Hay, Good... 66s, to 72s 75s. to 80s. to Bis, 
Inferior . sol «(660 o- 65 — 7 
» o— 0 o- 0 0 
Clove + S&S — 105 1000 — 105 + 100 — 107 
Wheat Straw........ 23 =— Sw oe =— 3x0 — 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


GROCERIE 
Jamaica Rum.... pergal. 5s. 4d.to 6s. Od, 
15 


Tea, Souchong, fine, per lb. 2s. Od. to 2s. ad 

























Congou, fine ... 11-2? 6 Brandy, Hest Brands ..... o-—16 68 
Pckoe, flowery 9 —4 6 Cotton, N. Orleans.perlb, © 8 — © 10) 
In bond—Duty 1s. 9d. per Ib Saltpetre, Ref....perewt. 6 6 — 0 6 
Coffee, fine (in bond) cwt. 80s. Od. to 97s. Od Guano, Peruvian, perton.240 0 — 0 0 
Good Ordinary .. +s 4. 0d.| Tcllow P. Y.C.,.perewt.59 9 — 0 0 
Cocoa, Trinidad (in r Ss. Onl | DOW osvsosvecnes o6¢é— 00 
Rice, Ame. dr. Carolina.. 246. Od. to 28s. Od. | Rape Oil, English refined 51 0 — 0 0 
Sugar, Muscovado, average... 358. 6d. | BTOWD «oes eeee “6% 0-49 0 
West India Molesses.... 208, Od. to 24s. Od. | Linseed Oil eosse, 388 9 — 0 O 
POTATOES Cocoa-nut Oil .. 2 49 0 — 60 6 

Kent and Essex Regents..ton. Os to Os. | Palm Oi)... ....6.ceeceees 460 — 46 6 
- aws core Om O Linseed Oil-cake, perton .210 0 —- 0 0 

York Regents........ o. O-— 0 Coals, Hetton........000. 20 0 — 0 0 
Scotch 4, serseeeesecees oes O — O TeOS cissecsececees 20 0 — OO 
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ORTICI ULTURAL ‘SOCIETY OF 
LONDON.—GREAT FRUIT EXHIBITION AT 
WILLIS’S ROOMS, Ocroser 24. 

Tickets can now be had at 21, Regent Street, price 2s. each 
to the bearers of Fellows’ Orders, or 2s. 6d. each to the pub- 
lic ; and also at 2s. 6d. each of Charlwood and Co. Tavistock 
Row, Covent Garden ; Noble and Co. 152, Fleet Street ; Hen- 
derson and Co. Pine “apple Place; E. ’G. Henderson and 
Son, Wellington Nursery, St. John’ s Wood ; Hurst and 
M‘Mullen, 6, Leadenhall Street ; Lawson and Son, 27, Great 
George Street, Westminster ; J. "and C. Lee, Hammersmith ; 
Osborn and Sen, Fulham ; Veitch and Son, King’s Road ; 
J. Weeks and Co. King’s Road; Wrench and Sons, London 
Bridge. After October 17, all Tickets will be 2s. ‘ea. each, 
and on the day of Exhibition, 3s. 6d. 


HE ART LIBRARY OF BOOKS, 
DRAWINGS, PRINTS, &c. on Ornamental Art, at 
South Kensington, is NOW OPEN from 10 a.m. on Mon 
Days, Tuespays, and Wepnespays, till 10 p.m.; on Taurs 
Days and Pripays till 7 p.m.; and on Sarvunpays from 








p.m. 
All Students have free admission ; and tickets at 6d. week 
ly, ls. 6d. monthly, and 10s, yearly, may be obtained at the 
Library. Copying and tracing of Prints, &c. under proper 
Tegulations, are permitted. 
By order of the Committee of Council on Education. 


NA- 





INAUGURATION AT BIRMINGHAM OF “THE 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
PROMOTION OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
President—Lord BROUGHAM. 
“ice- Presidents. 
THE MAYOR OF BIRMINGHAM. 
THE RECOKDER OF BIRMINGHAM. 


MEETINGS IN BIRMINGHAM 


On the 12th of OCTOBER, 

FOUR FOLLOWING DAYS. 

PROGRAMME, 

Monpay.—A General MEETING of the MEMBERS will be 
held in the Town Hall, at half: past Seven o'clock, when 
the INAUGURAL ADD ESS will be delivered by Lord 
Brougham. 

Tvespay.—The Five Sections—viz. Jurisprudence and 
Amendment of the Law, President Lord John Russell ; 
Education, President Sir John Pakington ; Punishment 
and Re formation, President the Bishop of London ; Pub 
lic Health, President Lord Stanley ; Social Economy, 
President ‘Sir Benjamin Brodie—will mect in the 
Queen's College at Eleven o’clock a.m. Addresses will 
be delivered by the Presidents.—In the Evening, a 
SOIREE will be held in the Town Hall, under the 
Presidency of the Mayor. The Council of the Birming- 
ham and Midland Institute propose to open the Theatre 
of the New Building by the presentation of an Address 
to Lord Brougham, and by the distribution of Prizes. 
Members of the Association not resident in Birmingham 
will have free admission to the ceremony. 

Wepnespay.—The sections will meet in the Queen's College, 
at Eleven o'clock a.m.—In the Evening, Conversazione 
at the Society of Artists, Temple Row. Members of the 
Association and holders of 10s. Tickets admitted free. 

Tuvarspay.—The sections will meet in the Queen's College at 

leven o'clock a.m.—In the Evening, a Public Meeting 
will be held in the Town Hall, at half-past Seven o'clock, 
in aid of the Reformatory movement. Supported by the 
National Reformatory Union, and the Reformatory and 
Refuge Union. 

Faipay.—A General Meeting of the Members will be held in 
the Theatre of the Institute, Paradise Street, at Twelve 
o’clock at noon, for the purpose of receiving a report, 
and for the transaction of the general business of the 
Association. 

Patviteces or Memnens.—Members of the Association (an 
nual subscription one guinca) are entitled to Admission to 
all the Meetings of the Association, and in addition to per- 
sonal Admission, have the privilege of introducing two per- 
sons to the Soirée. 

Hotpers or Tew Suittmne Tickers will have Free Ad- 
mission to the Inaugural Address, to the Sectional Meetings, 
to the Soirée—with the further privilege of introducing a 
friend to that assembly—and to the General Mecting. 

Subscriptions will be received by Messrs. Lloyd and Co 
Bankers, Birmingham, and by the General and Local Secre 
taries. Any information as to the meetings may be obtained 
on application at 20, Temple Street, Birmingham. 

Post -office Orders, payable to Messrs. Lloyd and Co. Bank- 
ers, Birmingham. 

G. W. HASTINGS, 3, Waterloo Place, London, 
.~General Secretary 


AND 


J.T. ) 
veal 

oHARL yt) VHATCLIE, cere ne 

J. F. WINFIELI { Secretaries. 





‘a ‘ Y 
RMY CONTRACTS. 
War Office, Pall Mall, London, 3d October 15857. 
Notice is hereby given to all persons desirous of contract- 
ing to supply such quantities of 
BREAD, (best seconds,) 
MEAT, and 
FORAGE, 
as may be required for her Majesty’s Land Forces in Quar- 
ters and Barracks, in the counties of England severally, 
in Wales, in North Britain, in the Isle of Man, and in the 
Channei Tslands, and also distinetly and separately for the 
troops at Aldershott, in the county of Hants, for Six 
Months, from the Ist of December next, inclusive, that 
printed forms of tenders, with the condition of the several 
contracts specified, may be obtained, on application to the 
Director of Contracts, at his Office, as above, on and after 
Tuesday, the 20th October next 
All proposals to contract must be made upon one of the 
printed forms of tender, which should be properly signed, 
sealed, marked on the outside ‘“ Tender for Army Supplies,” 
and delivered at the War Office, Pall Mall, London, in the 
course of Tuesday, the 3d day of November next, after 
which day no tender will be received 
THOMAS HOWELL, Director net Contencts. 
DINNEFORD'S 


URE FLUID MAGNESIA 


has been for many: years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Me Profession, as an excellent re 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi 
gestion. As a Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly ‘during Pregnancy ; and it pre 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di 
estion. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly 
agreeable and fticacious. Frepared by Dixxerony and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and General Agents for the Im 
| oa Horse-hair Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond Street, 
ndon, and sold by all respectable chemists throughout 
the Empire. 


OLLOWAY'S | PILLS an an unfailing 


-! for the cure of Indigestion and disordered 
dena ere are few remedies advocated by the pre- 
sent faculty that are really permanently serviceable in the 
cure of these diseases, which cause a martyrdom to so many 
of the Population of this country ; and the only remedy for 
of these dies that can be fely recom- 

mended to both sexes, is Holloway’s Pills. They are ables- 
sing to old and young, restoring health and energy after all me- 
dical aid has been tried in vain. Sold by all Medicine Vendors 
it the world ; at Professor Hottoway's Establish- 

ments, 244, Strand, London, and 80, Maiden Lane, New 
wm A = Constantinople ; A. Guidicy, Smyrna ; 
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VHESTER AND HOLYHEAD RAIL- 


J WAY COMPANY. DISCONTINUANCE of the 
DAY BOAT. The Boat now leaving Holyhead at 9 a.m. 


and Kingstown at 2.30 p.m. will be discontinued after the 
15th instant. 

By Order. 
General Manager's Office, Chester, 7th October 1857. 


> r 7 Ma 

HE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER 
BANK.—Notice is hereby given, that the 
INTEREST allowed to Depositors in this Bank for amounts 
of 500/. and upwards, is thisday RAISED from 4} to 5 per 
cent, until further notice 
J. W. GILBART, General Manager. 





October 8th, 1857. 


TOR 

LLIANCE 

i LIFE AND FIRE 

tholomew Lane, London, E 

The HALF-YEARLY DIV IDE NDS on the Shares of the 

Company will be in Course of PAYMENT on Monpay, the 

12th isrant; and every following day (Saturdays ex- 
cepted) between the hours of 11 and 3 o'clock 

F. A. ENGELBACH, Actuary and Secretary 

Dated the 8th October 1857. 


;NGLIS! ASH AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 
rotSSURANCE and LOAN ASSOCIATION. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN 


—— RANCE COMPANY, Bar- 














12, Waterloo Place. (Established 1839.) 

Subscribed Capital One Million. 
Directors in London. 

The Right Hon ~ Lord Mayor 











ere Alexander,Esq. | lerick James Fuller, Esq. 
|; +} ames M‘Mahon, E a. 
Sir it. W. C. Brownrigg, Bt. | George W. Sanders, Esq. 
Frederick W. Caldwell, Esq. | William H. Shippard, Esq. 
Henry Charles c hilton, Esq. | C. 8S. Whitmore, Esq. Q.C 
John William Fisher, Esq. rr Henry W ordsworth Esq 
In connexion with Life Assurances, this Office offers the 


peculiar advantage of LOANS upon personal security 
J. HILL WILLIAMS, Secretary 


E OBJECTS MOST TO BE DE- 
SIRED IN EFFECTING A 


L IFE 
These are, perfect security and the largest benefits in pro 
— to the contributions paid They are both fully at 
tained in the SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE ASS 
RANCE SOCIETY, which is now of Twenty-six years’ 
standing, and possesses accumulated funds, 








arising from the 
contributions of members only, amounting to upwards of 
One Million Sterling, and has an annual revenue of upwards 
of 176,000/ 

The MUTUAL PRINCIPLE being 
surpluses or “ profits,”’ as ascertained Triennially, are allo 
cated in addition to the sums assured, and they presenta 
flattering prospect to the members. For example—the sum 
now payable on a policy for 100/. effected in '831, is 1590/ 
5s. 8d. being a return of 7) per cent on the premiums paid on 
middle i lives, and policies effected in later years are 
similarly increased. 

The NEXT TRIENNIAL DIVISION 
take place on Ist Maxcu 1859 

MEAD OFFICE, 26, St 


adopted, the entire 










of PROFITS will 


Andrew Square, Edinburgh 


ROBT. CHRISTIE, Manager. 
WM. FINLAY Secretary. 
LONDON OFPICE, 26, > 





ARCHD. T. BR 
WESTERN LONDON OFFICE, 
6a, James's Street, W« stbourne Terrace, W. 
CHARLES B. LEVER, Solicitor, Agent 
> yop .— ; 
SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHAN- 
DELIERS, for GAS and CANDLES.—A great variety 
of the newest designs always on view at 44, Oxford Street 
Also, a large assortment of Glass Lustres, Decanters, Wine 
glasses, Dessert Services, and every description of Table Glass, 
at very moderate prices. A large and choice collection of 
Ornamental Glass of the newest description. Export and 
furnishing orders executed with despatch.—44, Oxford Street. 
Manufactory, Broad Street, Birmingham. Established 1807. 
NDIA.—MOURNING ON CREDIT. 
Messrs. JAY, of the LONDON GENERAL MOURN 
ING WAREHOUSE, are prepared to place all orders on a 
broad cc nercial basis; namely, to give the facilities of 
CREDIT and to charge the lowest possible prices to those 
families whoin consequence of the late deplorable events 
in India may require mourning attire 
Orders by post or otherwise attended to in 
Country 
The mere? + ral Mourning Warehouse, 
vos, 51, Regent Street—JAY'S 
‘ ’ 
\ FESSRS. HH. J. and D, NICOLL 
4 Current LIST of PRICES, for unequalled style of 
TLEMEN’S DRESS, both in manufacture and fit, as 








Town or 
























ATARY TUNIC, richly laced......+.--.0++ £6 0 0 
NAVY rROC K COATS, richly laced « $08 
EVENING DRESS COATS 6and 310 0 
FROCK COATS ......+65. Oand 4 0 0 
ANGOLA Morning Coats ..- from 1 1 0 

» Waistcoats . .. from 010 6 

Trousers - from 1 1 0 
Their Registered Pa acs 2 ES 
The Allied Sleeve C 110 


Jape 
Boys’ Clothing charged according to ‘size. 
Deputy L ieutenants’ Uniforms, Court Dresses, and Clerical 
Robes 
Detailed Estimates furnished for Military, 
Diplomatic wms; Servants’ Liveries, &c 
114, 116, 118, and 120, Regent Street, and 22, Cornhill, London . 


‘ah . . 
PRNE HEAD OF HAIR, the BEARD, 

WHISKERS, and MUSTACHIOS. — ROWLAND'S 
‘ASSAR OIL is highly and universally appreciated for 
its unprecedented success during the last half century in 
the growth, restoration, and improvement of the humar 
hair. It prevents it from falling off or turning 
strengthens weak hair, cleanses it from scurf and dandri r 
and makes it beautifully soft, curly, and glossy. For chil- 
dren it is especially recommended as forming the basis of a 
beautiful head ofhair. Price 3s. 6d. and 7s.; family bottles, 
ual to four small,) 10s. 6d.; and double that size, 21s.— 
Caution: A new label from steel, by Messrs. Perkins, R on, 
and Co. is now used, which cannot be forged ; it be 
white letters the words “‘ Rowland’s Macassar Oil, & 
their signature in red ink, “A. Rowland and Sons.” 
at 20, Hatton Garden, London, and by Chemists and Per 
fumers. 


Navy, and 





MAC 














TUT RES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATEN 

wiite’s S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 
is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 

be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided; a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on 
the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, be- 
ing sent to the yoo 
WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY. 


x 
)LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
4 &c. for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAK- 
NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. Taey 
are p-rous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
on like an ordinary stocking. Price, from 7s. 6d. to Ifs. each ; 
Postage 6d. 
Joun Waits, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


RATE of | 
| are duly maintained ; 


,PucATION IN PARIS.—Madlle, 


4 DE CORNET (who resided six years w 

Bray) and her Sisters, 11, Rue de C shaitlet” ae aa 
RECEIVE a limited number of SELECT PUPILS. Refer’ 
ence permitted to the Rev. Dr. Emerton, Principal of i 
well Colles ze, who w il forw ard a Prospectus on application. 











}NOLL COLLEGE WILL OPEN ON 
x wane a 26th Ocronen inst. 
n this University the Professorial and Tutorial 

the application of the aomean 


| pursuits of life is practically taught by real operations ; 








and the Religi 
are carefully reg 
fessors are of the h 
Programmes are f 
Council of the College 


us, Moral, and Social Habits of the Students 
rded without exclusivencss, Th - 
hest standing. — 
arded on applying to the Reside 

,v ale of Neath, Glamorganshire. sg 


YIANOFORTES for SALE at CHAP- 
PELL *S.—Th¢ best instruments by Broadwood, ¢ 
Erard, &c. fi SALE or HIRE. 49 and 50, New Bona Stress’ 

and 13, George § t Hanover Square. 


THE ALEXANDRE HARMONIUM at 

Six Guineas, perfect for Class-singing, private use, or 
for the School-room.—CHAPPELL and Co. 49 and 50, New 
Bond Street, and 13, George Street, Hanover Square. 


(THE PATENT MODEL HARMONIUM, 
The best that can be made, price 55 Guineas. Ullus- 
trated catalogues of Pianofortes and Harmoniums upon ap 
plication to CHAPPELL and Co. 49 and 50, New Bond 
Street, and 13, George Street, Hanover Square. 
HE ALEXANDRE HARMONIUMS, 
with one stop and five octaves, 10 Guineas; three een, 
15 Guineas suineas; and eight stops, 25 
Guineas.— Full descriptive lists sent on application to 
CHAPPELL and Co. 49 and 50, New Bond Street, and 13, 
George Street, Hanover Square 


TRIWe oD r : 
JJARVEY'S SAUCE.—The admirers of 
this celebrate ted Fish Sauce are particularly requested 
to observe, that none is genuine but that which bears the 
name of Wittiam Lazenvy on the back of each bottle, in ad- 
dition to the front label used so many years, and signed 
Evizaseru Lazeney.—6, Edwards Street, Portman Square. 


] | EAL and SON’S NEW ILLUS- 

TRATED CATALOGUE contains designs and prices 
of 150 different articles of BE 
well! as of 100 Redsteads, and prices of every description of 


bedding. Sent fre post. Herat and Son, Bedstead, Bed- 
ding 1 Redroom Furniture Manufacturers, 196, Tottenham 
Ww 


Ce vurt tte ad 
JiSSENC E of MITCHAM LAVENDER. 
Lavender dis- 


4 —tThis is the finest description of pure 
tilled in Briepensacn. It is 
strongly recommended for use in warm climates, on account 
of its refreshing qualities. Price, 2s. éd } pint, is. 6. } pint, 
8s. pint. Hriedenbach’s Royal Distillery of Flowers, 1578, 
New Bond Strect, facing Redinayne’s 






































DPROOM FURNITURE, as 








amanner known only to H. 














IZE pupa. PARIS EXHIBITION 1859. 
a ‘“ 
were: ALFE BINGLEY AND 
CO"S NEW’ PATTERN and PENETRATING 


TOOTH. BRUSHES, Penetrating Unbleached Hair Brushes, 
Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and genuine Smyrna 
; and every description of Brush, Comb, and Per- 
y for the Toilet. The tooth brushes search thoroughly 
between the divisions of the teeth and clean them most 
effectually ,—the hairs never come loose, M., B., and Co. are 
sole makers of the Oatmeal and Camphor, and Orris Root 
Soaps—sold in Tablets ‘bearing their names and address) at 
6d, each ; of Metealfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth-Powder, 
2s. per box; and of the New Bouquets. Sole Establishment, 
1308 and 131, Oxford Street, second and third doors West 
from Holles Street, London. 


\ UDIE’S SEL rE CT LIBRARY, 
1 509, 510, and 51, New Oxford Street ; and 
20 and 21, Museum Street, London. 
From ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY to TWO 
THOUSAND COPIES of each of the following 
Wo rks are now in Circulation at this Library 








Sarth’s Travels in Central Africa; Chow Chow, by 
Lady F ikland; Life of George Stephenson; Kane’s 
Arctic E <plorations ; Memoirs of Charlotte Bronté; 


C'wo Years A by Charles 
Author of “ The Initials *. Stanley’s Palestine ; Mae- 
aulay’s History of nd; Dynevor Terrace, by 
Miss Yonge; Monare he “Retired from Bus sine ss; Me- 
moirs of Frederick Perthes; Tom Brown's oe 
Day=; Autobiography of Lutfullah ; It is Never Too 
Late to Mend; Burton’s Eastern Africa, El Medi inah, 
and Mece _f Ruskin’s Elements of Drawing; Modern 
Painters, Vols. III. and IV.; Nothing New, by the 
Author of “John Halifax ” ; The Two Aristocracies, 
by Mrs. Gore ; Ivors, by Miss Sewell ; Helen and Olga; 
Hue’s Christianity in China; Guthrie’s Sermons on 
the City; Life and Sermons of Dr. John Tauler ; Head’s 
Descriptive Essays ; Miller’s Testimony of the Rocks; 
Memoirs of Sydney Smith ; Loftus’s Researches in 
Chaldea; Bowring’s Kingdom and People of Siam; 
Helps’s Spanish Conquest in America; Froude’s 
History of England ; Lewes’s Life of Goethe ; 
Masson’s Essays; Life of Elizabeth de Valois; Bin- 
ning’s Travels in Persia, The Oxonian in Norway; 
Guizot’s Life of Peel; Bacon’s Essays, Edited by 
Whately; Hamilton’s Wanderings in Sinai; Milman’s 
History of Latin Christianity; Armstrong’s Arctis 
Voyage; The Englishwoman in Persia; Prescott’s 
Lite of Philip the Second; Johuston’s Chemistry of 


Kingsley ; Quits! by the 









tt: 





Common Life; Ancient India, by Mrs. Speir; Aurora 
Leigh ; Bothwell, by Aytoun , Jessie Cameron, by Lady 
Rachel Butler; The Days of My Life, by Mrs. Oli- 
phant; Glencore, by Charles Lever; Little Dorrit; 
Barchester Towers ; To Be, or Not to Be, by Hans ¢ 
Andersen; Lord Cockburn’s Memorials of his Own 


Sandwith’s Siege of Kars; Oliphant’s Shores of 


Robinson's Later Biblical Resea é 
by Mrs. 5. ©. 


Time; 
the Black Sea; 








Anue Sherwood; A Woman's Story, 

Hall: Life and its Realities, by Lady Chatte rton; 
Ik’s*Lives of the Howards; The Profe-ser, Dy 
Currer Bell; The Athelings; Memoirs of Elizabeth 
Davies ; Guy Livingstone, or Thorough; Schoel her's 
Lite of Handel; Lavengro; Romany Rye ; Napier’s 


Life of Ne pier ; ; Madaron, or the Artisan of Nismes; 
Thornbury’s Jacobite Songs ; The Life of Sir W. F. 
Parry ; The Cambridge, Edinburgh, and Oxford Essays. 
*,* Fresh copies of all the best New Works of His- 
tory, Biography, and Trevel are added as freely as 
Subscribers may require thew 
SINGLE SU bsckiPr 108 ONE GUINEA PER 
™M 


Fifteen Volumes of = Newest Works at one time, 
exchangeable (in Sets) at pleasure, Five Guineas per 
Annum. Book Societies, Town and V illage Libraries, 
and Literary Institutions, supplied on moderate terms. 
CHARLes Epwarp Mupre, New Oxford Street, London ; 

and Cross Street, Manchester. 
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October 10, 1857.] 


THE SPECTATOR. 





October 1857. 


Messrs. BLACKWOOD and SONS’ 
List of Works in the Press 





THORNDALE; 
OR THE CONFLICT OF OPINION, 
By Wiit1AM SmirH, 


Author of “ Athelwold, a Drama” ; 
«A Discourse on Ethies,” &e, 


* Sleeps the future like a snake enrolled, 
Coil within coil.”—Woxpsworru, 
In small octavo, 
(To be published in October.) 


THE EIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN 
CENTURIES, 


By the Rev. James Wurre, 
Author of “ Landmarks of English History,” &c 
In small octavo, 
(To be published in October.) 


THE 


BALLADS OF SCOTLAND. 
Edited by Professor AyToun. 
In two volumes, small octavo. 


THE BOSCOBEL TRACTS, 
RELATING TO 
THE ESCAPE OF CHARLES THE SECOND 


after the Battle of Worcester, and his subsequent 
Adventures. 
Edited by J. Hucues, Esq. A.M. 
A New Edition, with additional Notes and 
lustrations, 
In octavo, with Engravings, 
(To be published in October.) 


Tue Sevenrn VoLume or 


LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF 
SCOTLAND. 
By AGNes SrricKLAND., 
Concluding the LIFE OF MARY STUART. 
Vols. 1. to V1. may be had, price 10s, 6d. each. 


THE LECTURES OF SIR W. 


HAMILTON, BART. 


Late Professor of Logic and Metaphysics, 
of Edinburgh : 


With Notes from Original Materials, and Appendix 
containing the Author's Latest Development 
of his New Logical Theory. 
Edited by the Rev. H. L. Manse, 
Oxford; and Joun Verre nu, M.A. 
Edinburgh. 


THE OLD) BACHELOR 
IN THE OLD SCOTTISH VILLAGE. 
By Tuomas Arrp, 


In small octavo, 4s. 
(To be published in October.) 


University 


B.D. 





Tue Sevenrn VoLuMeE or 


THE HISTORY OF EUROPE, 
from the Fall of Napoleon to the Accession of Louis 
apoleon, 
By Sir Ancurmaip Atson, Bart. D.C.L, 


Vols. I. to VI. may be had, price 15s. each, uniform 
with the Library Edition of the Author’s “ History 
of Europe from the French Revolution to the 
Bat te of Wer of Waterloo,” 


THE BOOK OF F PARM IMPLE- 
MENTS AND MACHINES, 


By James Suicutand Rorert Scorr Burn, 
Engineers. Edited by Henry STEPHENS, 
F.R.S.E. 

Author of ** The Book of the Farm,” &c. 
Illustrated with upwards of Seven Hundred 
ngravings. 

In one volume, large octavo, uniform with 
* The Book of the Farm,” 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK OF 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


By Davin Pacer, F.G.S. 
Uni'orm with Text-Books of Goslegy by the same 
Author, 


45, George Street, E!inburgh ; 
Row, London 


: amt 37, Paternoster 
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This day, 


TOM 


ENGLISH SCHOOL LIFE. 
Third Edition, in crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. 





By AN OLD BOY. 


Cambridge : 


MACMILLAN and Co, 





On Tuesday, December 1, will be published, 
VOLUME I. OF THE FIFTH EDITION, 


To be completed in Ten Volumes, post 8vo. and published every Month, price 6s. each Volume, of 


MILL’S HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA. 


Edited and Continued by Professor H. H. 


WILSON, F.R.S, 


“ The only work to which the state sman and philosopher can refer, and will hand down to posterity an im- 


perishable monument 
reflection and unbiassed judgment. 
JAMES MADDEN, 8, 

SPENCE, 


London : 


f the hi storis in’s impartiality, sagacity, and truthfulness, combined with great power of 
Atheneum on Mill and Wilson. 


Leadenhall Street ; 
Paternoster Row. 


PIPER, STEPHENSON, and 





Now ready, price ls. 
\ NEW FINANCIAL 
i or Proposals for Readjusting the Balance of Tax- 
ation, in favour of the Poor, By ALexXanper Parr. 
JAMES Ripew AY, Picc adilly ; and all Booksellers. 


This day is publis hed, 8vo, sewed, price Ls. 

( RDER OF PRAYER compiled from 
THE LITURGY of the CHURCH OF ENG- 

D. 















London: W.H. Darron, Bookseller to the Queen, 
28, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


Ta COTTON DEARTH IN LANCA- 
SHIRE 


See the STATESMAN of Sarvuxpay, 





OcroBeR 10. 
Publishing Office, 265, Strand, 
HE INDIAN 
Chronological Table of the 
since last January in the STATESMAN of Ocroper 10, 
Publishing Office, 265, Strand. 
3 NOVI 


TR AY TOU R. 


Tuomas of Swarraton, 


A Chro- 


Armiger. 


HE NOBLE 
nicle. By 
3 vols. 

** As good an imitation of the writers of the 
Elizabeth as is Chatterton’s Bristowe Tragedy 
writers of the fifteenth century.”’—Observer. 

“ The work possesses merit of a high and rare kind,” 
—Morning Herald. 

**A book to be read and remembered, and will have 
a larger and quicker ¢ “ire ulation than any novel issued 
during the past year.”—Sfandard., 

___London : Smirn, El Lorn, and Co, 


days of 
of the 


65, c ornhill, 


| 
1 PORQUETS ‘> Trésor, for turning 
English into French 


at Sight, Paris sian Gram- 


mar, Complément du Trésor, Exercises for Conversa- 


SCHEME ; | 


RE VOL T.—See ‘the 


Principal Events | 


tion, Traducteur, Secrétaivre Parisien, Histoire d’An- 
gieterre ; also History of England to translate into 
French, Conversations Parisiennes, Voyage en | 
France, Italian Trésor, Italian Conversations. 


Simrkry, Marsuaun, and Co, 


*rice 2s. 6d. each, 

De POR au EL’S First French Read- 
e-Geek, or Lives of Extraordinary Children 
Parisian 


Foreign 
Measures 4 


London : 


Parisian Spelling-Book, 
Pas in French ; 
Weights, and 


with Foot-N 
Phraseology, P remiers 
= sady-Reckoner of Coins, 


ocabulaire and French Genders, in two colours, red 
be blue; Italian Annotations (price 2s.) 
London: Simpkryx, MArsuaus, and Co. 
“ROU rLEDGE’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
AN UNCLE TOM NOVEL, 


fep. &vo. price Ls. 6d. with fancy covers 


VY » GARIES AND THEIR FRIENDS, 


J. Wenp, With Preface by Mrs. H. B. 
Goes, aA Introductory Notice by Lord Brougham. 
*,.* A Library Edition, price 3s. 6d. bound, is also 
publis shed. 

The dramatic power displayed in this story is 
truer in all essential particulars to the instincts and 
habits of the mixed African race than ‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,’ and itis a much more remarkable book.”— 


Literary Gazette. 
London : GrorcE Rovriepe: 
Street. 


A® ATLAS GRATIS WITH THE 

DISPATCH.—On and after Suxnpay, Ocroper 
4th, 1857, each copy of the DISPATCH will be accom- 
panied with a Coloured Mar, a Cnarrt, or the Pian of 
a principal Town, so as to furnish to each Subscriber, 
GRATIS, a most comprehensive, complete, and useful 
Atlas. 

The size of the Engravings will be 
of the Newspaper, Six Maps, and Two Plans, 
year, will be of double the size. 

It is hoped, in the course of a short time, that the 
DISPATCH ATLAS will contain more names and po- 
sitions of places than any other English publication of 
the kind. The counties will be given separately, and, 
where large, divided. Within the first four months, 
Inpia will be more accurately and completely deline- 
ated, in a Series of NINE MAPS, than in any British 
Atlas. 

The names of the artists will be the best guarantee 
for perfect accuracy. The engravings will be in the 
highest style of art, involving a cost of MANY 
THOUSANDS OF POUNDS. 

Mechanics’ Institutes, Educational Establishments, 
Hotels, Reading-rooms and Coffee-houses, will, in pose 
sessing the Disrparcu Aras, be supplied with a daily 
want. 

The DISPATCH ATLAS will be forwarded gratis 
with the Paper at the usual price—5d. per copy, or 6d. 
stamped. 

The Friday Evening Edition may be received in the 
most distant parts of the kingdom on Saturday morn- 


and Co. Farringdon 


that of one page 
in each 


ing. 
Office, 139, Fleet Street, London, 


| gravings ; 


and reliable information on 


NEW POEMS. 
Just published, in fep. 8vo. price 3s, 6d. cloth, 
™ TRAVELS of PRINCE LEGION, 
and other Poems. By Jown Le Gay Brexeron, 
London: Loneman, Brow x, and Co. 


This day is published, in small sae _ 
i OLD BACHELOR IN THE OLD 
SCOTTISH VILLAGE, By Tuomas Arp, 
New Edition, revised and enlarged, 
Wis Bu. ACKWOOD aud Sons, Edinburgh & London, 





INDIA: 


Joun Bruce 


owt ready, in 8vo. price 6s. cloth 
| ie RE BE LLION IN 
How to Prevent Another. By 
Norton, Esq. Barrister-at-law, Madras. 
Ricuarpsox, Broruers, 23, Cornhill, E.C, 


NEW VOLUME OF SERMONS, 
Just published, feap. cloth, price 5s, 6d. 
SERMONS, By Epwarp Sroxes, M.A. 
\) Student of Christ Church, late Whitehall Preach- 
er, and Select Preacher in the University of Oxford, 
London: T. Harenarp, 187, Piccadilly; Parker, 
Oxford. 





BISHOP COURTEN +1 _ THE FUTURE 
STA 
In one vol. “Bvo. i. price 6s. 
HE FUTURE STAT Es, their Evi- 
dences and Nature, considered on principles 
Physical, Moral, and Scriptural, with the design of 
showing the value of G: spel Revelation. By the 
Right Rev. Reorvatp Courtenay, D.D. Lord Bishop 
of Kingston (Jamaica.) 
London : " T. Harenarp, 187, Piccadilly. 
Just “publishe d, price 4s. 6d. 
| IBLE MANUAL: an Introduction to 
the Study of Seripture History, with Analyses of 
the Books of the Bible. By James Sime, M.A. Rector 
of the Free Church Training College, Edinburgh, and 
Author of “* The Mosaic Record in Harmony with the 
Geological.” 
Edinburgh : 
Simpkun, MARSHALL, 


“DR. ——— SHILLING GUIDE TO THE 
meee =< —~ semen 


wus TO “OBSERVE, 


Surnerianp and Knox; London: 


and Co. 


A Walk through the “ Art-Treasures Exhi- 
bition” under the guidance of Dr. WAAGEN. 

The object of this shilling guide is to save the visitor 
the trouble of seeking out, and the mortification of 
leaving unseen, any of the finest works in that col- 
lection of many thousand objects. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street; and W. H, 
Surry and Son, Strand. 
WITH 100 ILLUSTRATIONS BY OTTO 
SPECKTER. 
one vol. post Rvo. price Ss. clot 


( NE ‘HU NDRED PICTURE F ABL ES, 


with New Designs by Orro Srecxrer, cle- 
borately engraved by the Brothers Davzre., with 
Rhymes by F. Hey, translated by Dutcxen. The 





depth of thought and intense meaning conveyed in the 
beautiful designs of Otto Speckter, combined with the 
sweet simplicity of the rhymes, re nder this volume as 
fit for the matured intellect as it is for the intelligent 
child, 
London: 


NOW RE re Rt -~ ‘S CULINARY 
PAIGN 
post am ~~ 6s cloth, extra gilt, 


OYER'S CULINARY CAMPAIGN, 


erate with Portrait and numerous En- 
with Receipts to carry Economy and an im- 
proved Bill of Fare into every household, and the 
plain art of Cookery to all Military and Civil Institu- 
tions, the Army and Navy, &c. Five thousand co- 
pies of this work have been in a few days eagerly pur- 
chased. Almost the entire press have described the 
“Culinary Campaign ” as an instructive and amusing 
volume, which e very one should have. 
London: Georce Rovr.iepor and Co, Farringdon 
Street. 
DELHI, LUCKNOW, &c.—THE SIXTEENTH 
THOUSAND. 

n feap. price ls. 6d. boards, % 
NDIA. “By J. H. SrocaveLter. With 
an Account of the Mutiny in the Bengal Army, 
the Government, the 
various Routes to, and European Life in India. Also 
Descriptions of the Principal Towns, Caleutta, Ma- 
dras, yoo Delhi, Agra, Lucknow, &c.; and Prac- 
tical Advice on purchasing the necessary Outfit suit- 
able to either route—the sea or overland.—‘* In this 


Groner Rovrieper and Co, Farringdon St. 


| volume it has been the aim to condense and concen~ 


trate all the information regarding the British Empire 
. the East, which is so essential should now be known 


eve’ one.” 
yb Gxoror Rovriepex and Co. Farringdon 8t. 
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ALBEMARLE STREET, October 1857. 


RECENT WORKS. 


LIFE OF GEORGE STEPHENSON. 
By Samvet. Suites. 3d Edition, revised, with Addi- 
tions. Portrait. 8vo. 16s. 


2. 
LETTERS FROM HIGH  LATI- 
TUDES; being some Account of a Yacht Voyage to 


Ice , &e. in 1856. By Lord Dvurrerix. Wood- 
cuts. Crown 8vo. 21s. 


3. 
THE ROMANY RYE. 
Borrow. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 2ls. 
4. 


LIFE AND OPINIONS OF THE LATE 
GENERAL SIR CHARLES JAMES NAPIER, 
G.C.B. By Lieutenant-General Sir WiLL1aM Napirr, 
K.C.B, Portraits. 4 vols. Post 8vo. 48s. 


By GEorGE 


5. 


A RESIDENCE AMONG THE CHI- 


NESE: INLAND, on the COAST, and at SEA, 
during 1853-56. By Ropert Fortune. Wood-cuts. 
8vo. 16s. 


6. 


LIVES OF LORDS KENYON, ELLEN - 
BOROUGH, AND TENTERDEN, Chief Justices of 
England. By Lord Camrsett, LL.D. 8vo. 12s 

7. 

LATER BIBLICAL RESEARCHES 
IN THE HOLY LAND, during the Year 1852. 
By Epwarp Ronrysox, D.D, Maps. 8vo. 15s. 

8. 


A WALK through the ART-TREA- 
SURES EXHIBITION AT MANCHESTER, under 
the Guidance of Dr. Waacen. l6mo, 1s, 

9. 


A GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF 


CHINA; with the History of Foreign Intercourse 
down to 1857. By Sir Joun F, Davis, New Edition. 
Wood-cuts. 2 vols. Post 8vo. Ms, 


10. 


THE STATE OF FRANCE BEFORE 
THE REVOLUTION OF 1789. By M. Dr Toc- 


QUEVILLE. 8vo, Lis, 
11. 

SINAI AND PALESTINE. In Con- 
nexion with their History. By Rev. A, P. Sraniey. 
4th Edition. Plans. 8vo. 16s. 

12, 

HISTORY OF POTTERY AND 

PORCELAIN (Medieval and Modern.) By Josern 


Second Edition. Plates. Medium 8vo. 


13. 


TURKEY AND ITS INHABITANTS. 
The Moslems, Greeks, Armenians, &e. By M. A. 
Unicrnt. 2 vols, Post 8vo, 21s. 


14, 

NAPOLEON BONAPARTE’S CONFI- 
DENTIAL CORRESPONDENCE WITH JUSEPH, 
King of Spain, 2 vols. 8vo. 26s, 

15. 

THE TREASURES OF ART IN ENG- 

LAND: an Account of the Chicf Collections of 


Paintings, Sculptures, Xe, in Great Britain. By Dr. 
Waaces. 2d Thousand. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


16. 


CARAVAN JOURNEYS AND WAN- 
DERINGS IN PERSIA, Affghanistan, Turkistan, 


MARRYAT. 
31s. 6a. 


and Beelochistan. By J. P. Ferrier. 2d Edition. 
Map. 8vo. 21s. 
17. 


A HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE 
PREVAILING IN ALL AGES AND COUNTRIES 
By James Ferevsson. With 850 Illustrations. 3d 


Thousand, 2 vols. Svo. 36s. 
18. 
WANDERINGS IN NORTHERN 
AFRICA, BENGHAZI, CYRENE, &c. By James 
Hamitron. Wood-cuts. Post 8vo, 12s, 
19. 
RECENT DISCOVERIES IN GEO- 
LOGY AND PALEONTOLOGY. By Sir Cuas, 
Lye, F.R.S. 2d Edition. Wood-cuts. 8vo. 1s. 


20. 


IN DAMASCUS, 
and LEBANON. By Rev. J. L. 
2vols. Post 8vo. 21s. 


21. 
BLACKSTONE’S COMMENTARIES. 


A New Edition, adapted to the Present State of the 
Law. By R. Matcomm Kerr. 4 vols. 8yo, 42s. 


FIVE YEARS 
MYRA, 
Wood-cuts. 


PAL- 


Porrer, 


Joux Murray, Albemarle Street. 











NEW WORKS 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, 


No. CCXVI. Ocroner 1857. 8vo. price 6s. 
(On Thursday next, 


CONTENTS = 
. Spedding’s Edition of the Works of Bacon. 
Napier. 
The Mediterranean Sea. 
Henri Martin’s History of France. 
Landed Credit. 
Lives of the Chief Justices. 
Men, Sheep, and Deer. 
. Harford’s Life of Michael Angelo. 
India. 





Sete eee 


2. 


LORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND. A New Edition (of Vols. I. to IV. 
of the 8vo. Edition), revised and corrected, In 7 vols. 
post 8vo, published monthly, price 6s. each. 

[Vol. I. Dee. 1, 


3. 
A YEAR of REVOLUTION. From 


a Journal kept in Paris in the Year 1848. By the Mar- 
quis of Normanpy, K.G. 2 vols. 8vo. [Jn Vorember. 


4. 
SELECTIONS FROM THOMAS 


MOORE’S POEMS, illustrated with numerous highly- 
finished Wood-Engravings, from Original Designs by 
eminent Artists. Feap. dto. [In November. 


5. 
A HUNDRED YEARS AGO: an 


Historical Sketch, 1755 to 1756. By James Hvrroy. 
Post 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


6. 
A MONTH in the FORESTS of 


FRANCE. By the Hon. Grantiry F. Berkevey. 
8vo. with 2 Etchings by Joun Leecu. [Nearly ready. 


7. 
FRANCIS BACON of VERULAM. 


By Dr. K. Fiscuer. Translated from the German by 
Joun OxenrorD. Post 8vo. [On Thursday next, 


8. 
The POEMS of FRANCIS HINGES- 


TON. Edited by his Sox, Post 8vo. with View, 
price 10s. 6d. (On Thursday next, 


9. 
ENGLISH STYLE: a Course of 


Instruction for the Attainment of a Good Style of 
Writing. By G. F. Grauam. Feap. 8vo. 
(On Thursday nect, 


10. 
INDIA and its ARMY. By the Rev. 


G. R. Gieie, M.A. Keprinted from the “ Edinburgh 
Review,” No. CXCVII. 8vo. [Nert week, 


XI. 


Mr. W. P. SNOW’S CRUISE of the 
ALLEN GARDINER off TIERRA DEL FUEGO, 
&e. 2 vols. post 8vo, 24s 

XII. 


Dr. SCHERZER’S TRAVELS in the 
FREE STATES of CENTRAL AMERICA, 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 16s, 


XIII. 


MEMOIRS of ADMIRAL PARRY, 


by his Son. Third Edition, feap. 8vo. price 5s. 
XIV. 


THOMAS RAIKES’S JOURNAL, 
Vols. III, and LV, (completion) ; Portraits and Index, 
21s. 

XV. 

WATERTON’S ESSAYS on NATU- 
RAL HISTORY and AUTOBIOGRAPHY, Third 
Series. Portrait, 6s, 

XVI. 


LANETON PARSONAGE By the 


Author of “* Amy Herbert.” 8th Edition, 2 vols. feap. 
&vo. 12s, 
XVII. 
SELECTIONS from the CORRE- 


SPONDENCE of R. E. I. Greyson, Esq. Edited by 
the Author of ‘* The Eclipse of Faith.” 2 vols, feap. 
8vo. 12s. 
XVIII, 
ROME, its RULER and its INSTI- 


TUTIONS. By Joun Francis Macuine, M.P. Post 
8vo. price 10s, 6d. 


XIX. 
The Rev. G. V. SMITH’S Translation 


of the PROPHECIES relating to NINEVEH and the 
ASSYRIANS. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


London: Lonyeman, Brown, and Co. 
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()UARTERLY REVIEW. No. CCIV.— 
ADVERTISEMENTS for the forthcoming 
Number must be forwarded to the Publisher by the 
10th, and BILLS for insertion by the 12th rvsranr, 
50, Albemarle Street, London, Oct. 1, 1857. 


This day is published, price 5s. the 
TATIONAL REVIEW, No. X, 
a CONTENTS = 
1. The Reform of the Army. 
2. The Autobiography of a Mohammedan Gentle- 
man, 
3. Charles Waterton. 
4, The Ultimate Laws of Physiology. 
5, Unspiritual Religion: Professor Rogers, 
6. Alexander Smith's Poetry 
7. Popular Legends and Fairy Tales, 
8. Béranger. 
9. The Military Revolt in India, 
10. Books of the Quarter suitable for Reading So- 
cieties. 
Cuarman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly, 


REVIEW. 
Price 6s, 








NEW SERIES, 
Ocroner 1857. 
CONTENTS : 

1, Female Dress in 1857, 

2. Political Priests, 

Quedah ; or Adventures in Malayan Waters. 

History of Civilization in England. 

Aurora Leigh. 

The Four Empires. 

The Choephore of Eschylus. 

rca, Government—What is it Good 
or? 

Mommsen’s Roman History. 

10. The Progress of English Jurisprudence. 

Contemporary Literature: 31. Theology and Philo- 
sophy.—} 2. Politics and Education .—} 3. Science, 
—j4. History, Biography, Voyages and Travels,— 
¢5. Belles Lettres and Art. 
London : Joun Cuarman, 8, King William Street, 

Strand. 


No, XXIV. 


Dalla owes 


P-) 








This day is published, No. 4, price ls. of 
bt ging PORT DUNN, a Man of Our 
Day. By Cuantes Lever, with Illustrations 
by Phiz. 
Cuapman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


This di ay is. published, No. 8, price 1s. of 
AVED WITH GOLD. By Avevstvs 
Mayurw. (One of the Brothers Mayhew.) 
With Illustrations by Phiz. 
Cuapman and HA tt, 193, Piceadilly. 
THE LAZY TOUR OF TWO IDLE 
APPRENTICES, in Hovsenoip Worps, Con- 
ducted by Cuar.es Dickens. Commencing in No, 393, 
published on Werpnespay, Sxerremeer 30, and con- 
tinued through the Four following Numbers. 
HovsrnoL_p Worps Office, Wellington Street, North. 
NEW SERIAL BY TH UTHOR OF “ VANITY 
FAIR,” “ THE NEWCOMEs,” Xe. 
On the Ist of November will be published, price One 











Shilling, with “1 ations on Steel and Wood by 

the Author, No. 1. of a . 

TH E VIRGINIAN S. 
By W. M. TuHackeray 


To be comple ted in Twenty-four Monthly Shilling 
Parts. 
Brappury and Evans, ll, Bouverie ‘Street. 


NE Ww VOLU ME OF MR. M AU RICH 
TORY — ON THE HOLY 8¢ RIP TURES. 
This day, in crown 8vo. cloth, 7». 6d. 
NHE "EPIS TLES OF ST. JOHN 
A Series of Lectures on Christian Ethics. By 
Freperick Denison Mavrice, M.A. Chaplain of 
Lincoln's Inn, 
Cambridge : 


London : 





MACMILL AN and Co. 


POPULAR WORK ON THE FIVE SENSES. 
This day, Third Thousand, in fep. 8vo. cloth, with gilt 
leaves, 28. 6d.; 


covers, Is. 
‘er FIVE GATEWAYS OF KNOW- 
LEDGE. By Grorce Wiusox, M.D. F.R.S.E. 
Regius Professor of Technology in ‘the University of 
Edinburgh; President of the Royal Scottish Soc iety 
of Arts; and Director of the Industrial Museum of 
Scotland, 
** This famous town of Mansoul had Five Gates. . . 


The names of the Gates were these—Ear-gate, Eye- 
| gate, Mouth-gate, Nose-gate, and Feel-gate.”—Buny- 
yan’s ** Holy War.” 


Cambridge : Macm1L.an and Co. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
4. 


THE STORY OF MY LIFE. 


By Lord Wu LIAM Lennox. 

‘ The ‘ Story of my Life’ is written by a man of long 
experience in good soc iety, and bears the impress of 
considerable knowledge of human nature.” — Leader. 

*“ An extremely amusing book. The characters are 
drawn to nature, the incidents are highly entertaining, 
and the description of men and manners faultless.”— 
Sporting Review. 





» 


THE SQUIRE OF BEECHWOOD. 
By * Scrvraror.” 
Dedicated to sy Duke of Beaufort. 
3 vols 
** The author's skete he s ‘of life and character can- 
not fail to please all readers.” —¢ thronicle. 


3. 
COURT SECRETS. 


Author of ** Anne Boleyn,” &c. 
Vhree volumes. 
livest and Buacxert, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


By Mrs. Tuomsoy, 


London : Printed by Josera Ciayton, of 320, Strand, in the 
County of Middlesex, Printer, at the office of Josnru Ciayr- 
No. 10, Crane Court, in the Parish of St. Dunstan's in 


ros, 
and Published by the 


the West, in the City of London; 
aforesaid Jos.rm Cr LAYTON, at 9, Wellington Street, in the 
Precinct of the Savoy, Strand. in the County of Middlesex. 


—Sarvurpay, loth Ocrorer 1857. 


People’s Edition, in ornamental stiff 
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